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BUTTERFLIES 
bay lustration on page 687, 
, MSED upon this bannered bloom 
Fremb sheen and damask dye 
Bb 


st a moment since from gloom 


Are you flower or butterfly’ 


ind enfranchised soul, 
folds of darkness furled 
dreams were all your dole 


Joyous 
I se on 
Dull vague 


Naught vou recked of this high world 


Now from 
Hovering through what radiant deep, 

Qu what perfumed winds, have you 
Found this soft and silken sleep? 


what fur heavens and blue, 


Llossom’s breast, 
evil fate am I! 
Psyche, keep your rest 


Blossom on a 
Not yout 
Keep, O 
am a butterfly! 
HAKRIET 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 
PIVHE summer season brings to every country-dwell 
| er a goodly proportion of guests, some from ad 
jacent country places, but more from the city squares 
and streets. To those who have large establishments, 
with an army of servants and plenty of wealth, it 
thus becomes a festive season full of pleasure, au al 
The 
host enjoys displaying to the guest the delights of 
his home, aud the possibilities of entertainment that 
are his, enjoys his power of sharing with others aud 
giving them pleasure; the guest manifests the satis- 
faction that it is desived he should feel, and giving 
and taking enjoyment at each other's hands make 
mutual satisfaction. But where wealth is wanting, 
the limited, and the servants are few or 
none, the entertaining of summer guests becomes a 
burden bitter to bear, if undertaken in what is deem- 
ed a 


fresco continuation of the winter gayeties. 


income 


suitable mauver. The family have perhaps 
been in the habit of living in a narrow way, keeping 
down the market-men’s bills, having no superfluities, 
doing much of their own work, But with the ex- 
pected guests there must, under the usual way of do- 
ing things, be at least another servant; at dinner 
there must be soup and roast and salad and dessert, 
and perlaps fruit and cotfee, with almonds and ol- 
ives and candies, and possibly wine, while the rest of 
the entertaining will be on the same seale of effort, 
and something must be done of especial interest ev- 
ery day in the way of amusing the guest, to make 
the visit a siiecess 

But is there any true hospitality in living while 
the guest is with us as we do not live when le is ab- 
sent’! If we should tell him that we lived different 
ly when he was not with us, it would affect him very 
uncomfortably ; aud if we let him suppose that this is 
our mode of ordinary life, we lead him to believe a 
falsehood. A truer hospitality would seem to lie in 
sharing with the guest our own life, not a fictitious life 
put on for the occasion, in taking him into the pri- 
vacy of our home, and making him one of ourselves 
for the time being. If we do not have soup, or rare 
desserts, ov after-dinner coffee when alone, then not 
to have it on the days when he is with us; if only a 
beefsteak and a potato is our daily fare, then to have 
only beefsteak and potato for our fare with him, 
taking care to serve it with the same appetizing 
neatness that we ought to insure at all times. We 
have to consider that our guest has not come for 
what we are going to give him to eat and drink: he 
is supposed to have evough to eat and drink at 
home, or can get it elsewhere; he does not care for a 
mere stereotyped form of entertainment that can be 
had, and is had, anywhere; he has come for us, the 
variety aud charm, possibly, of the ways and man 
ners born of our idiosyncrasies, or, at any rate, their 
novelty. If he is not satisfied with our own life, he 
will not come again, and we are well rid of him: 
but every chance is in favor of his being delighted 
to be so valued and believed in as it seems evident 
he is when taken into the heart of our life, and 
served exactly as we serve ourselves. 
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MKS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 
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We had known, of course, for some time that Mrs. Van 
Twiller was going. 1t was her reason, indeed, for staying in 
town until so late. But to find myself one of her party, and on 
an ocean steamer bound for Havre, was as unexpected as it 
was delightful. I had had other engagements, to be sure; 
every one has when August comes. I thought 1 could not 
break them; but there were letters from Paris, and a cable 
or two, and the necessity of spending a few days in that 
place opened to me the possibility of spending as many as 
I choose wherever Mrs. Van Twiller or inclination led. I 
wus sorry to leave town, warm as it was. Mrs. Van Twil 
ler’s veranda, her little garden, with its high walls and nod- 
ding blossoms, and even the bubble of its fountain, had 
somehow grown to seem a part of my life. I like some- 
times even now to fancy myself there, though the charm, 
I know, has fled. For Professor Prodgers has gone, Mrs. 
Clyte is in the mountains, and Miss Van Auken no longer 
there 

It is about Mrs. Van Twiller’s chair, as she sits on deck— 
Mrs. Van Twiller is never ill—that most of the world on 
shipboard revolves. And what a world it is, when the sea 
is calm, with its spasms of interest in the things of the wa- 
ter—a porpoise or a gull—and its intense and abiding inter- 
est in the affairs and personalities of everybody else! Neither 
the sea nor the sky becomes of much moment compared to 
these; nor do fears or conjectures alarm. Life on board, 
indeed, is like that of a great sea-side hotel—all gayety, gos- 
sip, and laughter; many meals, much music, pod very little 
thought of waves or wind, until some symptom comes to 
appall. 

The young girl on her first voyage comes and confides her 
distresses over this to Mrs. Van Twiller. She is somewhat 
anxious also over her own experiences. I overheard her dis- 
cussing them one day this week. She had expected and long- 
ed for a sense of space, she said, and vastness, and it had all 
seemed to her like some journey ou one of the Sound steamers. 
She found herself constantly comparing everything, even 
every noise on board, to what she remembered on her jour- 
neys to Hartford. The waters of the Sound had even been 
rougher, she went on to say, aud there had been places 
where from one side of the boat no land was to be seen, that 
had seemed to her, as she looked, as wide a waste us the At- 
lantic now. I caught some of Mrs. Van Twiller’s reply, 
though she always speaks softly. 

“ Be glad, dear child,” she said, gently, ** that you have 
discovered it all so soon, for nothing riveis one so closely to 
old ways nor hampers ove in real progress more surely than 
some limited experience accepted as a standard. It becomes 
like a yardstick with which we think to measure the eterni- 
ties. Throw your yardstick overboard, dear child, as quick- 
ly as you can.” 

Of course the very accurate man who insists every day on 
doing over, to satisfy himself, the Captain's calculations as 
to distance travelled comes up with his verifications to Mrs. 
Van Twiller too. And the man who warns you of all the 
disagreeable things on board. The little French woman even 
stopped to-day—I think she is a milliner—who told us of 
her vis-A-vis at table,** that he was a perfect gentleman—in 
Cognac.” Aud of course people busy with surmises stop to 
discuss them. The little girl on her first voyage came up 
again just before I left the deck to tell us that those people 
in white shoes she had thought distinguished English tour- 
ists just back from India were only a family of Smiths who 
lived at Staten Island. This little girl thinks the world, by- 
the-way, a hard place at times. She discovered some stranger 
to-day using her napkin at lunch, and, with a smile of apol- 
ogy, held out her hand, saying, ** You will probably prefer 
your own.” At which the severe woman who was using it, 
one of those women who are perpetually on guard over 
their own rights and privileges, replied, saying she supposed 
that those uapkin-rings indicated that these were for the use 
of anybody. And the old man opposite, some oracle at 
home, looked up, and said that at lunch there were no dis- 
tinctions as at first or second service. The child is begin 
ning to discover that sometimes it is one’s best intentions 
that are quickest misunderstood. 

Mrs. Van Twiller smiled when this war episode was re- 
counted to her, and at that moment the gentleman who sits 
on my right appeared. It is he who constitutes himself the 
guardian of everybody else, who insists on certain dishes 
being sent away from the table, who counsels you against 
eating fish after three days from shore, and who exclaims 
with loud dismay if any one near him attempts a bit of fruit 
not in its full perfection. He had joined us at this particu 
jar moment in order to tell the young woman on her first 
voyage that the personage of irreproachable dress, who had 
been mistaken for the Viscount on board, was not a man of 
title at all. His face had been familiar, but now he had 
placed him. 

**] talked to him in the smoking-room,” he said. ** I sug 
gested politics, music, und so forth. I could not place him 
till we discussed the Homestead riots and the condition of 
labor, when he said the times were at fault. These were 
the days, he assured me, when one could never get ‘an ex- 
tra stitch’ out of a man. Then I remembered, He had 
fitted me for u suit of clothes at San Francisco.” 


TEAS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

N the days when our country was not covered with a 

net-work of railways, when telegraph poles did not so 
universally disfigure the landscape, and news travelled in a 
leisurely manuer, ‘*‘unhasting and unresting,” tea parties 
were great events in social life. What is now denominated 
* high tea,” and occasionally revived as a pretty if somewhat 
antiquated way of entertaining, was then the height of 
fashion, and its preparation called forth all the powers of an 
ambitious hostess. No modern dinner-giver can be more 
desirous to bring together guests who shall mutually charm 
and entertain, can have more anxiety as to the delicacies to 
be provided, or be flushed with greater triumph when the 
elegant affair is successfully ended, than were the dames 
renowned for their tea parties, and who lived up to the rep- 
ulation which they had earned. The wonderful China—with 
a capital C, as coming from the land itself, and often im- 
ported expressly for its happy owner—the dainty napery, avd 
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polished splendor of old mahogany, were all sources of pride 
to the giver of the feast. The number atid variety of the 
dishes provided baffle the pen of this degenerate day, and 
call for the descriptive skill which so admirably chronicled 
the suppers of the old Dutch settlers, avd which slyly inti- 
mated that the growth of Ichabod’s affection for the bloom- 
iug Katrina Van Tassel was fostered and strengthened by 
the bountiful hospitality of her parents. 

Gradually this primitive form of sociability was forced to 
yield to the changes of time. Men found it more avd more 
difficult to leave their business and dine with their families 
in the early afternoon, and the late dinners which became 
obligatory precluded the necessity of tea, save in some con- 
servative houses where old ideas were slow to be effaced, 
and where the urn made its appearance regularly each even- 
ing at half past eight, with accompaniments of delicate cake 
aud waferlike slices of bread-and- butter. 

It must have been in some such pleasant, uncerenunious 
fashion as this that the social beverage was served 

“In teacup times of hood and houp, 
Ur while the patch was worn.” 


Ladies met and gossiped over a “dish of tea,” to use the 
quaint phraseology of the period. As drinking from the 
saucer was then the mode, this is a most appropriate term. In 
some old sets of china are still to be found tiny cup plates, 
not very unlike the modern iudividual butter-plates, which 
held the cup, while the saucer was being utilized as a drink. - 
ing vessel. Mrs. Montagu’s blue stockings were stimulated 
to high discourse on literary subjects while sipping the de- 
licious beverage, and Dr. Johnson unblushingly displayed 
an “unlimited capacity of assimilating the fragraut article.” 
1t almost seems as though we could sce him, dressed in his 
** best becomes,” as lively Fanny Burney depicts him in her 
youthful diary, imbibing “large potations,” and like Mr. 
Venus, ** floating bis powerful mind in tea.” He avows him 
self ‘a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for 
twenty years diluted his meals with only the infusivn of 
this fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool; who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the 
miduight, and with tea welcomes the morniug.” The Ursa 
Major of eighteenth-century English literature would have 
been in his element at the symposium of the Brick Laue 
Brauch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance 
Association, aud tbe herror of Mr. Weller, Sen., would in 
that cuse have taken a deeper dye, for the old jady who was 
*adrowndin’ herself with tea,” and the young woman who 
Was ‘ wswellin’ wisibly,” were bardly more earnest devotces 
than Dr. Samuel Jobuseu himself. 

Amoug Dr. Frauklin’s ** Familiar Letters” is found the 
Craven Street Gazette, London, 1770, in which he whimei 
cally chronicles daily events in the style of a Court Circular, 
und wherein he himself figures as “the great personage. 
There is a thrilling episode where the * first ministress, ’ by 
au awkward movement, josties the table, aud although sav- 
ing Uhe tea equipage at ber end, overturns the boiler at the 
other, to the alarm and imminent danger of the great per 
souage, Who scents a political plot in the apparent accident. 
This is cited to show the use of the word © boiler,” which 
has a peculiarly homely sound, not at all suggestive of a 
pretty teakettle or an clegunt urn, 

‘Tea has always had a preeminently social flavor, and 
when it was banished as « meal, and given over to invalids, 
or tolerated at home lunches only, its absence made itself fel! 
At last some bright woman bad the happy inspiration of 1 
viving its comforts w enliven the long afternoons, and hve 
o'clock tea became a welcome aud indispensable feature of 
the day’s arrangements. ‘There even exists a species of ri- 
valry in this slight manifestation of hospitality, aud the per 
fection of her tea is a tender point with most housekeepers 
Some ultra-progressive young matrons pride themselves on. 
their ** tea a la Russe,” and add to the piquancy of the lem 
on a dash of something stronger, whence ensue small heart 
burnings, because one prefers to use brandy, while another 
declares that rum is the only proper addition. Such daring 
iuuovations as these spoil the time-honored quotation of 

“the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate.” 


From this simple beginning was evolved the tea in its 
highest form as a reception. When first introduced, the in 
Vitutions were addressed with a tiny deliveation in silver of 
a steaming kettle mounted on a drum, and the assemblages 
were regarded as modern successors of the kettledrums of 
the days when George the Third was king. But they have 
grown and expanded until they have left far behiud the 
simplicity of their early days, and the name now covers ev- 
ery variety of afternoon reception. 

Refining influences are said to emanate from the cultiva- 
tion of the tea-plant. Perhaps it is by some subtle connec- 
tion of ideas that the tea, the mildest form of social dissi 
pation, has been selected for the ceremony of introducing 
young maidens, for it is its latest aud most glorious mission 
to float débutantes down u gentle stream of tea and talk to 
the broad if somewhat shallow waters of faslionable soci- 
ety. Nothing is unsophisticated but the name, the fair rose 
bud herself being often more versed in the knowledge of the 
world as it now is than the mother who introduces her. In 
fact, it is frequently the necessity of bringing out her daugh 
ter which lures mauy a women from the seclusion which 
she has preferred since children began to absorb her life, 
aud us she ventures forth into the gayeties of society, it is 


“As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 


To what novel or striking social diversion tea may stimu- 
late in the future cannot be foretold. As a fashion, it may 
be displaced by some whim of the ever-restless inventive 
brain of a queen of society, or perhaps withdraw its mild 
attractions in favor of the kaffeeklatsch, which also has the 
charm of convening femiuine assemblages in the afternoon 
hours; but at present tea holds such sway that one can al- 
most predict that its reign will be practically endless. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


MONG the most attractive costumes worn at the sea-side 
A are those of white or pearl gray wool, and others of 
bright red or navy blue made in Russian fashion. They 
are trimmed with bands of cross-stitch embroidery done 
in very gay wich shades on light-colored dresses, and in 
very pale tints on the dark woollens. Thus a white serge 
dress bas a belted Russian blouse and bell skirt, with the 
collar, wristbands, belt, and all the edges wrought in bright 
blue and ted, with some yellow stitches thrown in. This is 
a charming dress for yachting, and also for a young lady 
whip ou a morniug drive by the seashore. A gown of 
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navy blue serge has the blouse front cut away to show an 
iuner blouse made with a yoke, and there are short Russian 
sleeves of the blue falling to the elbow over close white 
sleeves. All the embroidery is dove on bands of white wool 
in shades of pale green with yellow, with a few black cross 
stitches interspersed. 

Long straight sack-coats with a skirt to match are made of 
tan-colored or of navy blue serge, and worn over a white wool 
Russian blouse almost as long as the coat. The fronts of 
the jacket turn over in revers, and may be worn closed or 
buttoned. The white blouse is belted with velvet to match 
the color of the coat, and has also a velvet collar and 
cuffs. The skirt is pleated in very large wide pleats in the 
back and is gored in front. A white straw sailor hat with 
white band and bow, white chamois gloves closely buttoned 
at the wrists, and white shoes accompany such costumes. 

In the sea-side outfit of a charming young matron is a 
dinner gown of light taffeta changing from pink to silver 
and striped with black and green. A Mikado jacket of the 
taffeta edged with jet opens up back and front on a waist 
of black guipure laid over pink silk. Black moiré revers 
trim the jacket, and the collar is also of moiré. The gui- 
pure is put on very full in front, and quite smooth in the 
back. A flounce of the lace trims the elbow sleeves. The 
bell skirt has a demi-train, and is without trimming. A sec- 
ond dinner dress of moiré is also changeable, the ground of 
light blue shot with rose-color, and striped at wide intervals 
with black satin. The low square-necked corsage is cut in 
the new French fashion in very long pointed coat fronts 
opening on a gathered vest of blue crape marked with black 
fleurs-de-lis. A deep frill of black chiffon gathered to the 
neck falls almost to the waist. The back is cut to have the 
stripes meet in points. Black lace is laid on the coat and 
skirt as a border, the straight edge below and vandykes 
pointing upward. A black grenadine dress has moiré 
stripes separated by small pink and blue blossoms of woven 
brocade that look like embroidery. This also is in coat 
shape, the back round at the waist-line, with stripes meet- 
ing in chevrons, and the skirt pleated on, while the jacket 
frouts open on a vest of silk crépon deeply crinkled and 
of a silvery blue shade. Jet galloon in wide open lattice 
pattern studded with turquoises is the trimming. ‘To wear 
with various skirts are jacket waists of ribbed white crépon 
with tiny tucks of rose-color forming stripes. These are 
made over white surah linings, with full vests of surah or 
of white chiffon. 


FOR SUMMER NEGLIGEE, 


A new white crépon for summer wrappers is faintly 
striped with green and yellow, and is so sheer that it requires 
a lining of thin white silk throughout. The only seams are 
those under the arms, and a sloped back seam like that of 
bell skirts. A short belt crosses the back, and the fulness 
is gathered under it. Green ribbons, sewed in the side seams, 
are tied in front. The fulness of the front is shirred just 
below the collar and the shoulder seams are smooth. Knoife 
pleats of the crépon bound with green ribbon form the high 
collar, and a bretelle frill of the same trims the bust, curving 
down from the top of the sleeves in front and back alike. 
The large sleeves have pleated frills falling over the wrists, 

Watteau wrappers for very cool wear in one’s own room, 
or for breakfast gowns in one’s own home, are of white 
nainsook with a yoke of open-patterned embroidery in gui- 
pure designs. Similar gowns are of white India silk, with 
Irish point-lace for the yoke and in a jabot down the front, 
also as a flounce around the foot, A bow at the throat and 
a waistband are of gauze ribbon—yellow, heliotrope, pink, 
blue, or green, as the wearer chooses. 

House dresses made somewhat in Russian fashion are of 
thin white wool striped in darning stitches of colored 
crewels, two of rose pink near together, and ove of black 
between, or else mauve and yellow in close stripes with 
dark green between. These are in two pieces, a gathered 
skirt and a belted blouse, the front like the Russian blouse, 
the back in a flowing Watteau pleat. The trimming is a 
narrow black gimp or passementerie in many cord loops 
Jaid in rows around the top in the shape of a curved yoke, 
and strapped around the lower part of the pleated sleeves ; 
the armholes, the collar, and the belt are also bordered with 
the gimp 

Nainsook morning dresses are also made with a belted 
blouse, that part below the belt extending over the hips in 
Russian length. Bands of pink or pale blue Chambéry at- 
tached to the dress with herring-boue stitches are the dainty 
trimmings. Rows of these bands an inch wide are down 
the front of the blouse, and form an edge to the Byron 
collar and turned-over cuffs. Around the skirt are gradu- 
ated rows of the Chambéry from one to four inches wide. 


BLACK AND WHITE COSTUMES. 


slack and white fabrics in flowers and in stripes are much 
used for church and visiting dresses this season. Matronly 
women of middie age wear black taffetas in even stripes 
with white that is clear or else mixed to give a gray effect. 
Others wear black challies with white flower designs, or else 
India silks that are similar in pattern and coloring. Younger 
matrons prefer white and black dresses, which differ from 
the others in that white prevails over the black, as the pretty 
white foulards striped with vines of black an inch or more 
apart, or with ribbons of black waving over the snowy sur- 
face, or else the crossbarred patterns of curled black lines 
leaving large white blocks between the bars. Some white 
guipure net dotted with jet forms a corselet or a yoke to the 
round waist, and a ruche of foulard trims the foot of the 
bell skirt 

White hats are worn with the lightest dresses of white and 
black, and indeed are as generally adopted for summer as 
black hats are for winter. The round hats worn by young 
married women are not so large as those worn by girls, nor 
are they so fancifully shaped, They are of chip or crino- 
line with projecting front to the brim, the back curved up or 
down as best suits the way of wearing the hair, and with 
medium high crowns. Some loops of ribbon cross the 
front, a torsade surrounds the crown, and a cluster of small 
white ostrich tips is tied far back on the left. A white tulle 
veil is worn with such hats. Small white bonnets are pre- 
ferred by other young wives, especially for church, and are 
made of shirred white lisse, in clusters of tucks closely drawn 
and mounted on wires. Jet aigrettes and loops of black 
velvet ribbon are the trimming; the strings are also of black 
velvet lapped at the throat, and fastened high at the back 
with a handsome brooch. The face veil of white tulle 
should curve below the chin. Other white bonnets are of 
guipure lace, mounted almost smoothly on wires, and 
trimmed with «a wreath of small pink crushed roses with- 
out foliage. The strings are of white satin ribbon an inch 
wide, fastened on the left side with a chou, 
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VARIETIES, 


Triple ruffles are around the upper part of sleeves of 
wool gowns, giving a fuller effect from armhole to elbow 
than the Russian over-sleeves. 

A puff of tulle is worn high around the neck, starting in- 
side the high straight collar of the dress. It flares slightly 
in the fashion of the Medicis collar, but is merely an inch 
and a half wide when finished. The tulle is doubled, and 
may be given a crimped effect by thrusting a round stick 
within and massing it together. It is black or white to cor- 
respond with the trimming of the dress. 

Some new arrangements of ribbons are on imported sum- 
mer gowns. A large broad bow of ribbon set on the chest, 
and quite covering that part of the corsage is a late Parisian 
fancy. From this bow ribbons descend on each side of the 
waist, and are taken up in the back to form a similar bow to 
that in front, put just between the shoulders, from which fall 
long ends making the Watteau effect. Another dress has 
the ribbons from the chest bow going down to a point at 
the waist-line in the back, then knotted in upright loops. A 
third fancy is that of making the ribbon outline a deep 
apron, having a large square bow of four loops tied almost 
at the foot of the front breadth, each loop tacked to the 
skirt to keep it well spread in shape. The ribbon then 
curves up each side of the skirt to meet at the waist-line in 
the back, and drops thence in long sash ends. Velvet ribbon, 
moiré, and satin are used for these decorations, and it is 
necessary that the ribbon be double-faced, as both sides are 
shown in different parts of the trimming. 

A box-pleated ruche or fraise of ribbon is on many French 
dresses. The preference here is for a folded collar band of 
ribbon fastened in the back or on one side with a small chou 
or a butterfly bow. Braces of satin ribbon are folded to a 
point in front and back of dress waists, then box-pleated very 
full on the shoulders at the top of the wide sleeves. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNEs ; Messrs 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCrEERY & Co:; and 
B. Aurman & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


CLARA ScHuMANN, the widow of the composer, is said to 
be in failing health. Robert Schumann fell in love with 
her when she was but thirteen years of age. She was al- 
ready on the concert stage, and, with her maiden name of 
Clara Wieck, had won a reputation asa pianist. Schumann 
was a lawyer's clerk, but studied music with his inamorata’s 
father, and after seven years of courtship, won his wife. It 
was not until after his marriage that his wife succeeded in 
inducing him to attempt musical Somposition. Since his 
death his widow has devoted herself to interpreting his 
works. 

—Professor J. D. Sladek, the editor of the Prague news 
paper Lumir, has undertaken a translation into Czech of 
ove hundred and fifty of Burns’s poems. In every instance 
the Bohemian translator has preserved the metrical form of 
the original. 

—Ella 8. Knowles, the People’s party candidate for At- 
torney-General, is only twenty-eight years old. She was 
born in New Ilampshire, and after graduating from Bates 
College, Maine, she returned to her native State, and took up 
the study of law. As her health gave way, she took a Latin 
Professorship in a Western college, and thence went to He- 
lena, Montana, where she completed her legal studies. She 
succeeded in getting a bill passed by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture permitting women to practise Jaw, and took out her 
license in 1890. She has built up an excellent practice. 

—Lady Charlotte Schreiber has presented her almost price- 
less collection of fans to the British Museum, She has been 
gathering them for many years. 

—Liliuokalani, Queen of the Sandwich Islands, is so ardent 
a temperance advocate that she will have no wines or spirit- 
uous liquors at her dinners or receptions. 

—The five chains of pearls forming the necklace worn on 
state occasions by the Baroness Gustave de Rothschild are 
valued at a million dollars. The most valuable collection 
of black pearls in the world is owned by the Empress of 
Austria. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hutton have recently sailed for 
England, where they will probably remain until the autumn. 
After that they will make a leisurely progress around the 
world, returning home in about a year. 

—The feebleness of Mrs. Willard, who is now eighty-seven 
years old, prevents her daughter, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
from doing any active public work at present. Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s pluck and self-poise have won her the name among 
her friends of ‘St. Courageous’; but she feels a premoni- 
tion that she cannot live much longer, and she dreads any 
separation from her child. 

—A set of spoons especially intended for birthday souve- 
nirs has been designed by a girl of fourteeh—Alma Atkin- 
son, of Albany. Each spoon handle indicates the month for 
which it is named. 

—Major E. V. Wilkes, whose death occurred recently in 
New Mexico, had wa varied career. After serving the 
Confederacy during the civil war, he went to Russia, and 
became a valued member of the Czar's secret service. He 
travelled through Europe, and became fluent in the use of 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish. Losing all his 
money, he became a post trader in the far West, and attain- 
ed wealth again before his death. 

—Mrs. Robert Anderson, the widow of Major Anderson 
of Fort Sumter fame, lives quietly in Washington, D. C., 
Among her most cherished possessions are the flags that 
were on Fort Sumter when Major Anderson defended it. 

—Miss Mary Pierson Eddy, the daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Eddy, the Syrian missionary, has resolved to return to 
Syria, where she was born, to devote herself to the little 
children of the country, and to use all precautionary mea- 
sures to save their eyes from the diseases brought about by 
the climate. She is now studying medicine, and fitting her- 
self to be an eye and ear specialist. The well-known oculist 
Dr. Knapp is her instructor, and she will be fitted to begin 
her work at the mission after another year's study. 

—Tenniel, Punch's clever cartoonist, lost one eye by an 
accidental blow from a foil when fencing with a friend over 
fifty years ago. He is now seventy-two, and as strong of 
limb and clever of fingers as in his youth. 

—Four of the old Mount Vernon pictures have been pur- 
chased by W. F. Havemeyer, and presented to the Mount 
Vernon Association 

—Miss Bertie O. Burr, of Nebraska, has been awarded the 
government's gold medal for her heroism in rescuing two 
young companions from drowning in the Blue River, near 
Crete, Nebraska, last summer. Plunging boldly into a swift 
current, she brought a drowning bather, who had sunk ata 
depth of twenty feet, safely ashore; then swam out a second 
time for another young woman, who, in the excitement of 









the scene, had been swept off her feet and carried out by the 
current. Miss Burr learned to swim at the Eastern semi- 
nary Where she was educated. 

—Madame Dieulafoy, the wife of the distinguished French 
explorer, has accompanied her husband on all his expedi- 
tions. She wears men’s clothes, having become accustomed 
to them in her journeyings through wild regions, and she 
has obtained from the French government a special authori- 
zation to wear male attire upon the streets of Paris, To 
gain this she and her husband affirmed that to the best of 
their belief it was absolutely necessary to her health to con- 
tinue to wear the garments to which she had become ac- 
customed, At the same time she does not approve of wo- 
men making this change in their apparel unless circum- 
stances force them to it. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR 
CUSHION. 
fEHIS charming design for a rose pillow is 
l to be embroidered on a pale blue-green 
ground of silk serge or satin in pink, pale 
green, and silver, the silver being used for the 
rose-hips. With very different treatment it 
would be especially pretty for a summer cush 
ion of écru pongee or of cream or brown linen. 
It could then be outlined throughout in dull 
olive green silk; special care must be taken 
to give a firm and definite outline of the in 
terlaced stems, which give the design its pe- 
culiar character. The leaves would be light- 
ly shaded outward in long stitch from the 
heavy vein at the middle, and the stamens of 
the blossoms indicated by a heavy French 
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pets and of India rugs, but we hear little of the 
many tasteful things that are within the 
reach of a limited income. It is so easy for 
the wealthy to have beautiful homes, and to 
obtain the good things of this world, that it 
is needless to discuss the advantages of one 
costly rug over another, or the system of 
tiling as compared with wood inlaying, but 
I think there is much to be said to the wo- 
men who, while they hunger for beauty, 
have no knowledge of how it is to be ob- 
tained with the small amount of money at 
their disposal. 

A floor covering to be good must, first of 
all, be quiet and unobtrusive in tone, and 
must be decorated only with conventional 
figures or geometrical designs. These two 
rules, simple as they seem, make the founda- 


There are many things which help to 
bring about this desirable result, but no one 
does a better service than good honest mat- 
ting, if it be but selected with care and used 
as a foundation for colors. The shops offer 
a tempting display of figured and colored 
mattings, but the best and most reliable deal- 
ers say frankly that none but the undyed 
straw can be trusted to give satisfaction. 
The figured display is tempting, but let no 
wise woman be beguiled. Straw cannot be 
made to take any dye below the surface, and 
the smallest chip or the least break 
an ugly and permanent mar. Plain white 
matting of the cheaper sort is not handsome 
in itself, but when used as a foundation for 
rugs it does good service and makes an ex- 
cellent background. The Japanese variety, 
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and their care becomes a burden too great to 
20! pone endured where servants are few 

work need to be simplified. Their 
beauty in no way compensates for the labor 
they entail, even if they were beautiful at all 
times, which experience teaches that they 
are not. Every foot leaves its mark and 
every individual atom of dust is apparent, a 
perpetual torment and reproach to the house- 
wife’s soul. The smallest scratch becomes 
a lasting eyesore, and not even a chair can be 
moved without leaving some evidence of the 
fact. On the question of health opinions 
may differ, but until our houses are much 
better built than they are at present, bare 
floors will be responsible for many chilled 
feet and consequent colds. It is true that 
they prevent the accumulation of dust, and 
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knot at the centre surrounded by lighter 
seeding stitches. The hips would be of solid 
embroidery, uniform in color with the rest of 
the design, as best befits its conventionalized 
character. 


ARTISTIC FLOOR COVERINGS. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 

4 ly ~ question of how best to cover our 

floors is a vexed one. It is discussed at 
length from many stand-points and by many 
experts, but simple and inexpensive yet de- 
lightful things to be done by any woman of 
taste are not often mentioned, We read of in- 
laid floors and of tiled floors, of Persian car- 
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tion upon which all truly beautiful rooms 
are built. The floor is that upon which the 
furniture stands, and upon which the occu- 
pants of the room must tread, it should 
therefore be so treated as to be pleasant to 
walk upon and to make a good background 
for the objects placed on it, and it should nev- 
er of itself be decorative. Upon these points 
all the authorities agree, but the books and 
the essays take little count of how this is to be 
accomplished by the numberless folk whose 
taste is goal but whose incomes are small. 
It can be accomplished, however, and satis- 
factorily too, with no greater outlay than is 
often expended upon a floor covering which 
is fit neither for the eye to behold nor the 
foot to tread upon. 


however, has a peculiar greenish tone which 
is really beautiful, and which perfectly lends 
itself to almost every scheme of color. For 
the summer home it is admirable, for it is at 
once cool and grateful to the feet and plea- 
sant to look upon, while it admits of as free 
a use of rugs as the purse will allow. 
Somewhere recently I read the statement 
that hard-wood or stained floors were far 
more desirable than covered ones, that they 
were both healthful and decorative, and in 
every way admirable, but I think the writer 
could never have lived upon one. Of the 
two, hard polished wood is infinitely prefer- 
able to the stained imitation, but both are 
open to grave objections. They are hand- 
some only when freshly polished or waxed, 


therein lies th®ir one merit, but a rectangular 
carpet spread over the centre of the room, 
with an eighteen or twenty-four inch strip 
of uncovered floor on all four sides, will leave 
the corners and edges free, and will make the 
room comfortable at the same time. 

The fashion of making rug-shaped car- 
pets is a comparatively new one, and it is 
worthy of the highest commendation. It is 
both economical and decorative. It renders 
the change of carpets from one room to an- 
other a simple matter, and it makes possible 
the shifting of the rug, so that the wear may 
be equalized. Besides all of which the rec- 
tangular carpet is far handsomer than any 
cut and hacked to suit corners and fireplaces 
can ever be. It has a dignity which is utter- 
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A FRENCH HOME TOILETTE. 


ly lacking in a fitted carpet, and a symmetry of outline which 
appeals at once to the cultivated taste. 

‘he exposed boards require special treatment, but in these 
days of prepared stains that need prove no stumbling-block, 
for with a little trouble and a merely nominal cost they can 
be made truly decorative. The simplest and easiest method 
is to stain the boards with oak or mahogany stain and to 
finish with a coat of shellac, but with a little trouble a far 
better result can be obtained. 

Stencilling is an old, very old method of decorating flat 
surfaces, and, like many another old thing, it deserves to be 
perpetuated, while in no way can it be made to do better 
service than in relieving the uncovered boards of their mo- 
notony. An effective border for any floor can be made by 
first staining with prepared oak stain and then stencilling, 
simple geometrical figures. with mahogany-color. The 
process is so simple that a child can do the work when once 
*the directions are given. Neatness is the only essential 
quality for insuring a satisfactory result. The work must 
be done with precision, and the patterns must be removed 
without marring the design, but if these two rules are care 
fully adhered to there can be no question as to the result. 

-It is absolutely necessary to let the ground color or oak 
become perfectly dry before another step is taken. Then 
the figures are drawn upon stiff paper or card-board and 
neatly cut out with sharp keen-pointed scissors. When all 
the patterns or plates are ready, they are laid upon the floor 
in the desired position, and are painted over with mahogany 
stain, which will, of necessity, touch the floor only through 
the designs or figures cut for the purpose. When the dark 
stain is quite dry, which it should be after an interval of 
twelve hours, brown shellac is applied to the whole, This 
last process not only preserves the surface, but gives a deep, 
rich polish, and adds — to the decorative effect. Sim- 
ple as the process of stenciliing is, it is yet but little used. 
Artists and other folk of an unconventional turn of mind 
do good things with its help, but to the world at large its 
possibilities are almost unknown, though, like many another 
good thing, it requires to be but once tried to be appreciated. 

In selecting carpets, as well as in ornamenting the wooden 
floor, one rule should be borne in mind. No decoration is 
admissible but such as it seems natural and proper to tread 
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upon. Mr. Eastlake, in his Hints on Household Taste, lays great 
stress upon this point, and gives a positively ludicrous description 
of some French and English carpet designs, and, although in later 
years there has been a great improvement, the law is one which 
well bears repetition. 

By far too many women, in their mistaken desire for prettiness, 
select their carpets with reference only to their beauty and their 
coloring, and utterly ignore the fact that a carpet is meant to serve 
as a background for other things, and should therefore be unob- 
trusive of itself. The many rugs and carpets that come to us from 
the Oriental countries are excellent models of taste besides being 
ote, ange in themselves, and while India and Persian rugs are 
costly, there are many inexpensive sorts that deserve to be more 
widely known than they are. Ja jute and cotton are both 
made into rugs that are durable as well as handsome, and they 
can be purchased for little money, while Turkey sends us carpets 
of all sorts and grades, among even the cheapest of which are 
many delightful things. 

All the well-known makes of carpet can be found in thoroughly 
good patterns with borders to match, so that square or rectangular 
rugs can be made of any desired size, but perhaps the best of all 
the a carpets are those known as art squares. Both the de- 
signs and the colors are good, and the material, which is Much like 
the old time three-ply carpet, is an excellent thing for wear. 

Filling, which is the name given by the trade to plain unfigured 
carpet, is admirable as foundation for rugs. It ¢an be purchased 
in all grades and qualities, and makes a perfect background for the 
objects in the room. As a thing of beauty it igperfect, but in only 
a few colors is it desirable. Strange as the faet is, the reds of to- 
day are not to be trusted, they are easily stained, and they fade 
quickly, but wood-color and old-blue can be relied on to with- 
stand hard usage. Dark blue is not safe, and the many olive tints 
are worthless, but in the reliable colors filling makes a successful 
floor covering. It is restful to the eye, and as it is absolutely with- 
out design of any sort, it makes an admirable foil for both rugs 
and furniture, while it is especially to be recommended where 
the boarding is too rough to admit of a border of stained wood. 
In fact the shops are full of good things, and, in conclusion, I can 
only say that the floor covering is the foundation upon which the 
room is built, and that if it be selected with care and with reference 
to the few simple rules already suggested, one great step will be 
taken toward the making of a ‘‘home beautiful,” such as it is 
every woman’s right to own. 
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A YOUNG LADY'S FOULARD GOWN.—(Ske Paer 684.) 








PARIS DRESSES 


See illnstration on page 6838, 


GRACEFUL robe @intérieur, made by 
Z Leyvastre, is of soft clinging cream 
white silk, with Irish lace. It has a unique 
front, the left half of the bodice being cut 
in one with the skirt front, which is taken 
up in folds on the right side; these folds are 
given the appearance of being a continuation 
of the folds on the right half of the bodice, 
the two being connected by a knot of the 
stuff, from which also a band of lace emerges 
and is carried in a jabot to the foot of the 
The lace yoke, surrounded by a ruffle 
fastened on the shoulder. The 
sleeves are draped in deep folds from shoul 
der to elbow, and fitted closely below, with 
. cuff and fall of lace at the wrist 
A young lady's foulard gown from Lehner 
of Paris has a white ground with a design 
of blossoms and bow-knots in efel blue and 
1 deep blue velvet collar and belt Both 
hack and front are eut with the corsage and 
skirt in uninterrupted breadths, and the cor 
sage is fitted in by light shirring at the 
waist. A bertha of white cuipure lace drops 
deeply over the sleeve puffs, and diminishes 
to a point at the waist in front and back 
A knot of velvet fastens the belt at the back 
A double ruche borders the foot of the skirt 


skirt 
of lace. is 


GARDI. 


BY GERTRUDE SMITH 


T had been raining for ten days, a foggy 
drizzling rain that was more discouraging 


than a good steady pour would have been 
The people of Milan looked out of their 
windows at their Italian skies with the same 
hopeless expression that the faces of the peo 
ple of London wore as they looked from 
their windows those same November days 
One of the towers of the old city gates of 
seven hundred years ago has long been 
transformed into an apartment house. It 


stands on the right bank of the canal on the 
Corso Venezia, and bears no trace of its old 
inlentity It has the same ancient and sub 
stantial look that is characteristic of most of 
the houses on the Corso in the vicinity of 
the canal But the people who live in the 
ipartments of this house enjoy the luxury 
of wider window. sills and door-sills and 
thicker walls than usually enjoyed by 
the people who live in the Milanese apart 


ment- house 

Brunetti had two of the hack rooms in the 
apartment on the second floor. He sat on 
me of his broad looked 
out at the discouraging drizzle with a bright 
ind lappy face. Ile had a small cake in his 
hand, from which he broke large pieces and 
crammed into his mouth 

Once he stopped and laughed outright, 
and jumping down from the window-sill 
walked up and down the room, rubbing his 
hands together, and yet Brunetti had been in 
Milan all those ten dismal days of incessant 
rain 

He had eaten his spaghetti at the little 
trattoria on the corner, and when he came 
out had allowed himself the luxury of the 
small cake to take home and eat in his room 
Bruvetti was to sing that night in the Dal 
Vermi for the first time lle was to sing as 
second tenor 

lhe first tenor was walking his floor in an 
ther part of the city, cursing the fate that 
had given him such a disagreeable night to 
sing in. §=Brunetti was walking his floor and 
thanking his stars that the fates had given 
him any kind of a nicht on which to sing at 
the Dal Vermi. It was not singing at the 
Senla, but it put the Scala prospectively 
nearer than he had ever hoped to have it 

He went back to the window and took up 
the cake again There the sound of 
some one singing neat He stopped in the 
vet of breaking another piece from the cake 
and opened the window and looked out 
quickly. He put his head far out and lis 
toned, There was the roar of the water 
dashed over at the side of the lock on the 
canal, and the usual rumble of carriages and 
carts on the Corso. But the person who had 
heen singing had stopped as abruptly as she 
hegan 

In a room on the first floor of the building 
apposite he could see the old man who al 
ways sat there close by the window mend 
ing There was the girl who brought 
his washing sitting at the window directly 
opposite his own; but she was a child, and 
the that he had heard was strong 
ind sweet and not like a child's voice; be 
sides, the girl was eating risotfo. It was not 
possible for a person to sing and eat risotto 
it the same time 

Brunetti leaned still farther out of the 
window, perhaps she would know who it 
was that had been singing. It had always 
heen an annoyance to him, for the person 
persisted in singing his songs aud imitating 
his manner of singing. But to-day he was 
so happy, and on such good terms with him 
self and all the world, that he felt only 
amused and curious 

** Maria,” he calied over to her 
looked up startled. 
just now?” 

She stood up and put the bow] from which 
she was cating on the window.sill and raised 
the window. Some one called to her back in 
another room, and she sat down quickly and 
went on eating, looking steadily into the 
bow! on her lap. 

Brunetti took up the remainder of the 


window sills and 


was 


hoes 


voice 


The girl 
‘* Who was that singing 
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cake and threw it skilfully across into the 
window opposite. 

Maria stooped and picked it up, and 
looked over at him with a bashful murmur 
of thanks. 

** Do you know who was singing just now, 
Maria?” 

‘I was singing a very little, signor, but I 

an never do it, only a few minutes, then—” 
She shrugged her Reabien and twirled her 
fingers. ‘* My mother says I will make her 
so she cannot hear. When we are washing 
the clothes on the riva she says she will tie 
up my mouth if 1 will hot be still.” 

Brunetti laughed out. He leaned his el- 
bows on the window-sill. ‘‘ Where did you 
learn to sing thus, fosa ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders again. ‘“‘ There 
are enough who are always singing in the 
houses to learn from.” 

“ You should have lessons and be a great 
singer, Maria. You sing well for one who 
has not studied.” 

Maria stood up, with the bow] in her hand. 
‘That is my mother calling again. I must 
iron the clothes.” She went back into the 
room so that Brunetti could not see her. 

Maria,” he called and waited. 

After a minute she came back, her face 
flushed. She spoke loudly, so*that Brunetti 
knew the mother was in the room, and that 
Maria intended she should hear 

‘My mother says you can have your 
clothes surely by to-morrow night.” 

‘Lam to sing to-night in the Dal Vermi,” 
Brunetti called back to her, radiant with his 
news 

Her eyes and mouth opened wide with 
astonishment, and she backed away from the 
window without any attempt at a reply. 
Ile lad always been to her the singer who 
lived in the first house to the right of the 
canal on the Corso. There was the singer 
in the second house, to whom she went for 
washing, and the singers who lived in a great 
many other houses on other streets, but this 
one had given himself a distinction from all 
the others now. He was the singer who 
sang in the Dal Vermi 

It was about one o'clock that night when 
Brunetti was fumbling around, trying to 
find the key-hole of the street door to his 
apartment-house. The cab that had brought 
him home was rattling away down the de- 
serted street, the driver cracking his whip 
with that constant, meaningless snap above 
the horse’s back that is peculiar to the Italian 
hack-driver. Brunetti held his umbrella 
carefully over himself and struck a match 
and held it along the door. It was some 
thing he had never had to do before, but, as 
he had heard repeated a dozen times that 
evening in connection with the congratula- 
tions over his decidedly successful début, a 
night with as dense a fog had never been 
known but once before in Milan. He found 
the key-hole at last, and inserted the key, 
but started back. There was a sudden jar 
ring movement, then a heavy fall and splash 
into the canal around the corner. 

He stood listening for a second. If he were 
found here, he might be accused of having 
some part in the accident. He threw open 
the door, and went in quickly, and shut it 
after him. He did not wait to light the 
candle which he had left in the lower hall, 
but groped his way up the stairs, and locked 
himself in his room. His hands trembled 
as he took off his clothes preparatory to going 
to bed, and his face was white with terror. 
He tried to think of the applause he had had 
that evening at the Dal Vermi, and to bring 
himself back to the happy light-heartedness 
he had when he got out of the cab. But he 
could see the opening in the wall along the 
canal and the unprotected walk down to the 
water's edge where the boats landed, and the 
man whom he had made no attempt to save 
walking blindly off into the water. He went 
to the window and listened. There was the 
rear of the water at the side of the lock, but 
no other sound. Ie shut down the window 
and crept into bed, and, after an hour or more 
of frightened listening, slept until late in the 
day 

A man was calling the morning paper 
somewhere along the Corso, his voice ring 
ing out above the din of rattling carts and 
omnibuses. Maria was singing on the other 
sile of the ricolo. She stopped suddenly, 
with something like a sob aaa little ery of 
pain. é 

Brunetti laughed. No doubt her mother 
was scolding her for wasting her time so 
early in the morning 

All feeling of fear or of his having any 
part in the accident of the night before had 
left him. He whistled snatches of songs 
while he was dressing, and gloated over his 
present suecess and the possibility of what 
awaited him in the future. When he was 
dressed he went down to the little tratteria 
and had his breakfast, and when he came 
out, hurried back to his room. He had a 
pupil that morning, and it was so late that 
he half expected to find him waiting for him. 
Maria was standing on the upper landing by 
his door, with the bundle of clothes in her 
arms 

‘Did a gentleman come to the door since 
you've been standing here?” Brunetti asked 
as he unlocked the door 

‘No; I didn’t seeany.” 
bled. : 

Brunetti looked at her closely as she fol- 
lowed him into the room. 

“ You look as though you'd been crying 
your eyes out, fosa,” he said, taking the 
bundle away from her. “Has the mother 
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been scolding you because you sang so beau- 
tifully this morning?” 

‘No; I wouldn't ery about that.” She cov- 
ered her face with her hands and sank into 
a chair, “IL-cry that Gardi is dead. My 
mother may scolki, but I shall ery about that. 
I shall ery until I die.” 

Brunetti’s heart stood still, he felt himself 
grow cold, and his hands trembled _ner- 
vously. ** Whois he, dear Maria?” he asked 
after a minute. 

“Gardi. My mother saw them this morn- 
ing draw him out of the canal. She called 
me to look, but I would not, and then I did 
not know it was Gardi. But the old Luigi, 
who mends shoes, says he was there, and it 
was surely Gardi.” 

‘Who is Gardi?” Brunetti asked. He 
caught his breath. ‘* Why should you care 
so much that he is drowned?” He knew that 
for himself he had never cared so intensely 
about the death of any one before. Maria 
had brought back to him the feeling of re- 
sponsibility that he thought he had slept 
away. 

** He was my lover; I did love him,” Maria 
sobbed out. She raised her head. “ You 
have secn him slong the Corso selling vege- 
tables. His was the blue cart with the white 
and black wheels.” 

“Why was he wandering around the 
streets on such a night? He must have been 
out of his mind to walk into the canal when 
he knows these streets so well.” 

‘Perhaps he was coming in through the 
vicolo to speak to me. Often he has done 
When you called to me the other day, I 
thought it was Gardi. He must have thought 
he had turned into the Corso, and he walked 
boldly because he was sure he was right, and 
then—” 

Brunetti shivered. He knew only too well 
what had happened then. ‘“‘ And your mo- 
ther?” he asked, after a minute. ‘* Did she 
like it that you had Gardi for a lover? You 
are a bambina still, Maria; you should not 
think of lovers.” 

‘**T am not so young as my mother when 
she married my father. She would not like 
Gardi because I must stay always with her 
and wash, or when she is old she says she 
will starve.” 

Maria stood up. She was a little thing, 
with brown waving hair knotted tightly 
on her neck. Her brown eyes were very red 
with crying, and her lips trembled. Maria's 
mouth was pretty. 

Brunetti felt helplessly responsible to her 
for her grief. He took hold of ber little 
brown hand and patted it. ‘‘ Don’t ery any 
more, fosa. You are so young you can still 
have a great many lovers. You shall learn 
some songs of your own, and I will make 
your mother let you sing every day. I will 
go and talk to her, and frighten her so she 
will not dare to scold you any more.” He 
opened the door for her. “ Do you think if 
any one had been near, and had gone quick- 
ly, they could have saved Gardi?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

Her answer did not bring the comfort 
Brunetti had hoped that it would. He wait- 
ed, with his hand on the door. ‘* You might 
bring my coffee up to me mornings. I go 
out to the tratteria, wut if you could put it 
just outside my door— I shall see your mo- 
ther.” 

Maria looked up at him, her face brighten. 
ing. ‘She will let me bring the coffce I am 
sure 

Brunetti stood back to let her pass. 
we will see about the singing.” 

Maria went down the stairs and around 
through the vicole, and climbed the stairs to 
her own home. She did not cry any more 
over Gardi's death. She felt the comfort of 
Brunetti’s sympathy,and an awakening curi 
osity in his interest in her singing. She had 
sung always in her mocking-bird fashion the 
airs she heard from the ambitious artists who 
lived in the houses in the neighborhood of 
her own. 

There were only occasional words to 
Maria’s songs. She sang them just as they 
came to her through the obstruction of stone 
walls and imperfect articulation. Sometimes 
she imitated the gentlemen artists and some- 
times the ladies, but oftenest Brunetti had 
heard her singing like himself. The reason 
of this, of course, was that he lived nearer 
than any of the others. 

Brunetti sat down after Maria had left him, 
and put his hands to his head. This reali 
zation of the cowardice in his nature was 
terribly at variance with his gentle, tender 
heart. He sprang up and started toward 
the door. He felt.as though he must some- 
how save the man still, and save himself this 
miserable condemnation. 

A week later he began to find his coffee 
and rolls at his door at eight @clock every 
morning, and Maria came, attended by her 
mother, and sang for him in the evening 
once a week 

What he could do for Maria, Brunetti felt 
to be his atonement, but he found little con- 
solation in it. He stopped her in her singing 
one night to ask her if Gardi had a mother 
or sisters. She did not know. He made in- 
quiries around, and found the mother of 
Gardi and the three little children living 
comfortably in one of the better streets in 
the poorer part of the city. The mother had 
one of the vegetable stalls in the market. It 
was a great disappointment to Brunetti. He 
had hoped to find them in need, but they 
were in far less need of money than Brunetti 
himself. 

Maria made wonderful progress in her 
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singing, and before the winter was over 
Brunetti asked several of his musical friends 
up to his rooms to hear her sing. He did 
not tell Maria what he was going to do, for 
fear it would frighten her, and when she 
came up to her lesson with her mother at 
eight o'clock, she was perfectly unsuspecting 
of the ten people who were anxiously await 

ing the coming of Brunetti's prodigy. 

She came, as usual, in her short brown 
cotton dress, with the pink woollen scart 
over her head, her mother following her in 
her coarse working-clothes, and without any 
covering whatever on her head. 

Brunetti laughed outright at the surprised 
look of his friends on seeing them enter 
Surely no singer had ever made a début in 
quite such a costume as this; for this was 
undoubtedly the night of Maria’s début, and 
in proportion to the size of her audience, « 
far more successful one than Brunetti had 
made at the Dal Vermi. 

She stood looking around the room and at 
Brunetti wonderingly until her mother spoke 
to her. 

*‘Come back, Maria. 
has company?” 

She pulled Maria’sarm. They both turned, 
and were going out of the door. 

* Oh, you must not miss your lesson, Ma 
ria. Come back, and sing over your songs. 
You needn't mind these fellows. They can 
wait until you go. Take off your scarf and 
come on.” 

The mother sat down in a chair near the 
door. Maria unwound her scarf and went 
over to the piano. She had no fear of sing 
ing before these strangers. It was her les 
son, and Maria's lesson was to her the most 
important and pleasant thing she had ever 
had to do. 

‘We'll skip the exercises to-night, and 
just have the songs. I mustn't keep my 
friends waiting too long,” Brunetti said, 
looking over his shoulder at her. 

She looked around at them shyly, with 
childlike, unconscious eyes, while Brunetti 
was playing the prelude, and then sang. 

Brunetti had told them there was to be 
no applause until she had sung the third and 
last song he would ask her to sing, and then 
they might show their appreciation as they 
pleased. He had not been more nervously 

excited over his own début-at the Dal Vermi 
than he was while Maria was singing that 
last song. 

The moment of deep silence that followed 
the singing of that final note was more im 
pressive than instant applause would have 
been. 

Brunetti did not turn on the music-stool 

“That's all for to-night. You may go, 
Maria.” 

And then the applause broke forth. It 
was far more genuine and enthusiastic than 
had been Brunetti’s wildest hope 

They crowded around the bewildered ehild, 
as it was so easy to do in the little room, and 
praised her in musical appellations that she 
could not understand, and that made her 
long to get away. 

Her mother was standing by the door, and 
Maria made her way to her with hanging 
head and flushed face. There was an instant 
silence. 

“ They want you to sing again, Maria,” 
Brunetti said. ‘‘ Come back and sing that 
song of Lassen’s. You can do that first- 
class.” 

‘I don’t want to. I want to go home, 
she answered without looking around, She 
took the pink woollen scarf away from her 
mother and knotted it around her head 

* She ought to be taught how to take ap- 
plause, Brunetti,” some one called out 
**You can't do much with an unconscious 
genius who twists her scarf around her head 
and goes home and cries.” 

Maria turned quickly. She looked very 
pretty and picturesque in the searf. “I'm 
not going home and cry. I'm not a bambina,” 
she said, with alittle shrug of her shoulders. 

The company broke into rounds of ap- 
plause and laughter. 

“ You can go, Maria,” Brunetti called to 
her. ‘‘If these fellows happen to come up 
at lesson-time, they must take what they can 
get.” 

He had a feeling that Maria suspected him 
of being in league with these others to make 
sport of her. She went out without looking 
back again, her mother following her. 

If Maria seemed only dimly conscious of 
the appreciation that had been shown her 
singing, her mother was not 

‘You should have bowed and smiled, and 
not stood there hanging your head. Any 
one would think you'd never seen it done, 
to watch you,” her mother complained, when 
they were out in the street 

‘I'm not going to bow and smile unless | 
feel like it; and I won't stay in any place to be 
laughed at for the way I look and act.” 

When the evening came for the next les 
son, Brunetti’s little room was crowded 
Maria’s fame had gone abroad, and she was 
nearer the success that she had never dreamed 
of or hoped for than Brunetti, with all his de- 
sire and years of patient practice, was ever 
destined to be. 

It was long past the time for her to come, 
and Brunetti took out his watch uneasily. 
He had prepared Maria for her audience this 
time. the hind gone out late in the after 
noon, and found her with her mother wash- 
ing clothes by the canal, and had explained 
to them the importance of the interest that 
was being shown in Maria's singing. 

He slipped a small piece of money into the 
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mother’s hand as he was going away, and 
felt that he could depend on her authority 
and her gratitude for the money as a surety 
of Maria’s appearing at the proper time, for 
the wil had told him stoutly that she was 
po. coming to his rooms to be laughed at 
again. 

Maria was not insensible to the applause 
that had been given her singing, but she was 
as keenly conscious that they were amused 
by her appearance. She had seen and heard 
singers, as her mother had said, and knew 
what they were expected to do, but she also 
knew, unfortunately, how they were ex- 

‘ted to dress. She felt the incongruous- 
ness of willingly appearing before her audi- 
ence in her short cotton dress and wooden 
pattens. 

“ Your genius shows the pretended indif- 
ference of all great artists, Brunetti.” Some 
one laughed. ‘‘ When she has our expecta- 
tion at its fullest height, she will come in 
with sweet unconsciousness, and take our 
hearts by storm.” 

‘IL don't believe she is coming at all,” 
Brunetti said, standing up. ‘She said she 
would not come, but IT thought I could de- 
pend on the mother, She has awakened to 
the fact that her clothes are not as they 
should be. Half my interest has been in hear- 
ing her sing as she does, without the usual 
toggery of white satin and roses, But I sup- 
pose we'll have to cord her in and give her 
a train before we can go any farther.” 

Some one proposed going for the costume, 
and another for the singer. 

Brunetti excused himself, and put on his 
hat, and went out. As he climbed the stairs 
of the house back of his own, he heard the 
loud voice of Maria's mother scolding her, 
and as he reached the door, she broke into a 
pitiful whine, with her usual accusation of 
Maria's desire and purpose of starving her in 
her old age. He knocked at the door, and 
then wentin. He felt angry with Maria him- 
self. It was the first time since he had com. 
forted her about the death of Gardi that he 
had not felt his obligation to her stronger 
than any she could possibly have to him. 

“Put on your searf, and come at once, 
Maria. I've given you lessons all these 
months, and asked nothing for them, and 
now when you can be of use to me, you 
mortify me before my friends by hanging 
back in this way. You ean make or ruin 
my reputation as a teacher, and repay me 
ten times over for all I have ever done for 
you,” 

Brunetti had sounded a note in his own 
interest that he had not analyzed before. 
He thought of Gardi. He beleved that he 
had never had until to-night any selfish in 
terest in Maria’s singing, and to-night he felt 
justified in thinking of himself. 

You can have all the dresses you want 
to-morrow, only come on now. You said 
you were not a bambina, Maria.” 

She got up and followed him out of the 
room without making any reply. She felt 
the force of Brunetti's argument on her in 
debtedness to him only less than her interest 
in the promised dresses 

Are you erying, Maria?” he asked, anx 
iously, when they were going around to his 
room. The mother had not come with them. 

No.” 

‘Don't hang your head, then.” 

She lifted her face and smiled at him 
irunetti took her hand and patted it as he 
had done once hefore 

You must be brave and sing your best, 
and not mind the clothes. If I could have 
my own way, you should never be spoiled 
with fine clothes, my fosa. You will get 
vain and silly, and then I can do nothing 
with you.” 

Maria pulled away lier hand, her face 
flushing. 

* Do you wish Gardi were living to-night, 
Maria?” 

They were going up the stairs to his room. 

‘I do. If he were living, he would love 
me. No one has loved me since Gardi.” 

‘What would you do when you are a great 
singer if you had a husband who had a vege 
table cart?” 

I should like better to be loved; and he 
had a good cart. He made a great deal of 
money,’ Maria answered, with pride. 

The idea of its being possible for him to 
give Maria the love she so longed for passed 
through Brunetti’s mind. The thougit also 
came to him that it was possible Maria bad 
transferred her affections from the lost Gardi 
to himself. He looked down at her closely. 
He found this thought very natural and plea 
sant, and hoped that it was so. He continued 
to think pleasantly of this possibility when 
the evening was over and he was in bis room 
alone 

Maria had shown none of the hesitancy of 
the previous evening. She seemed suddenly 
endowed with a courage that amazed Bru- 
netti. She sang song after song as she was 
requested, and recognized the applause with 
a smile and an awkward little nod of her 
head that after years of singing before larger 
and more critical audiences she little im- 
proved upon 

As Brunetti had prophesied, on Maria's 
success depended his own. His reputation 
as a teacher grew with her reputation as a 
singer. It was not what he had hoped for 
himself, but he felt that his ambition was 
satisfied in her. He outlived in her success 
the weight he had always felt upon his heart 
when he thought of Gardi's death. He eame 
to know for @ surety that Maria had given 
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him her love long before he could find any 
response in his own heart. As at first, the 
idea of her loving him seemed right and 
natural, and the only thing that could have 
come of their peculiar relation. 

He speculated on the awakening of his 
love before he had her altogether out of short 
dresses and wooden ns. She would grow 
beautiful in her new life, and then he would 
go to her and tell her that he knew of her 
love, and that he claimed his right to love 
her in return, 

But Brunetti’s life was luxuriously inde- 
pendent, and it was long after he had con- 
fessed to himself that the awakening had 
taken place before he went to Maria. 

She wag to sing in Venice, and. Brunetti 
had gone over on the afternoon train to hear 
her. As he was floating up the Grand Canal 
under the stars, he decided to tell Maria of 
his love that night. 

He went directly from the gondola to the 
opera-house where she was to sing. . She was 
on the stage when Brunetti went in. She 
looked very small and childlike in her sim- 
ple white dress and with her waving hair 
knotted Jow.in her neck. . It was just as she 
had worn it when he first saw her, 

Maria had not grown beautiful, as Brunet- 
ti had hoped. Her head was thrown back 
almost to a fault, he thought critically, as he 
looked at her before he satdown. Her pret 
ty mouth was open, and Brunetti soon forgot 
everything else-in listening to her birdlike 
notes. 

He had never seen Maria’s audience more 
wildly enthusiastic in their applause, and he 
felt jealously miserable, for the first time, at 
the complete possession the public had gain- 
ed over her. Perhaps they had gained pos- 
session of her heart too,and she had lost her 
old belief that she would be happier to be 
loved than as a great singer. 

He went in behind the scenes after the per- 
formance was over, and found Maria's mother 
waiting for her in the wings. There was a 
greater transformation in Maria’s mother 
under her success than there could ever be 
in Maria herself. Brunetti felt glad, as he 
looked at ber before she turned and saw 
him standing there, that she had reasonably 
clung to her former style of wearing a lace 
searf over her head instead of a hat. 

‘She's not come out of the dressing-room 
yet,” she said when she turned. “I don't 
know what's keeping her. She's all ready.” 

“T'm going with you in your gondola to 
the hotel,”- Brunetti answered: ‘so you 
needn't hurry her.” 

Maria came out presently, wrapped in her 
long black coat, and with a lace searf like 
her mother's over her head. She showed no 
surprise at seeing Brunetti waiting for her 
with her mother. She had often found them 
waiting in this way. 

Brunetti led the way down the steps to the 
gondola, and helped the two women in, and 
then got in himself, 

The moon had come up, and the water 
was still and beautiful. Maria leaned back 
against the seat and looked at Brunetti with- 
out speaking. Her mother rolled herself up 
in her shawl and was silent also. 

T'm tired,” Maria said,after a few minutes 

“ You sang beautifully to-night, as usual,” 
Brunetti said, smiling over at her. There 
seemed little chance of his saying what he 
had hoped to to-night. 

** I'm tired just the same,” Maria said, look- 
ing away from him across the water. ‘‘I 
don't like to come to Venice anyway,” she 
said, after a minute. 

‘* You never had a more appreciative audi- 
ence. What do you mean?” Brunetti ask- 
ed, astonished. 

“I don't care. I don't like it. I think 
I'll get drowned every time I come here. I 
almost did last night. I don't want to be 
drowned. It must be awful to go under and 
stay there. Gardi was drowned,” she said, 
with a quick gasp. 

** How were you almost drowned, Maria?” 
Brunetti asked, quickly. ‘What do you 
mean?” 

**Some one pushed me in a crowd, and I 
stumbled. I should have gone in if my mo- 
ther had not caught me back. I should have 
gone under.” She shivered, drawing her 
cloak up around her. 

Brunetti leaned toward her. ‘‘ You shall 
never come to Venice again. I will not let 
you come unless I come with you to take 
care of you.” 

She looked out from the lace around her 
face, and smiled at him. ‘‘I don’t think I 
should be so afraid with you, but you might 
not be able to help it. No one was able to 
help Gardi. I have kept thinking of him 
since last night,” she said, in the silence that 

followed, 

The old feeling of responsibility awoke in 
Brunetti’s heart. They came up in front of 
the hotel that threw its light and brightness 
out on the water. 

Brunetti stepped from the gondola, and 
helped Maria's mother, and then held out his 
hand to Maria. 

“*T will not let yon be drowned. T will 
never let you go anywhere without me again, 
my tosa,” he whispered. 

Maria looked up at him. 

“Do you care more for the singing than 
my love now, Maria? [las it taken your 
heart away from me?” 

‘I care more to stay with you, but my 
mother will say she will starve unless I work 
for her.” They had stopped at the foot of 
the steps, and Maria’s mother had gone on 








into the house. ‘‘I will sing and give her 
money; and then I will not any more, only 
— with you.” She slipped her hand into 
nis, 

** We will not wait for that. I will not 
let you be away from me again.” 

hey stood looking out on the still, dream- 
like city for a moment longer. 

* You have been good to me always since 
Gardi died,” she said, quietly. ‘Since then 
I have loved you.” Brunetti held ber hand 
closely. 

“Since then I have cared for you,” he 
answered, truthfully. 

A strong desire of telling her everything 
eame to him, but he drew her away, and 
they went up the steps into the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ATHELSTAN'S DISCOVERY. 


()* the evening of that same day the same 
discovery was made by another of the 
persons chiefly concerned. 

You have seen that Athelstan on his return 
made haste to find out the commissionaire 
who had presented the forged check. Hap- 
pily the man remembered not only the cir- 
cumstance itself, but also his employer on 
that occasion A generosity far above what 
is commonly found among those who em- 
ploy the services of that corps endeared and 
preserved the memory of the day. He had 
received, in fact, halt a sovereign for an 
eighteenpenny job; and the commissionaire 
is not like the cabby, to whom such wind- 
falls are common. Not at sll. With the 
former we observe the letter of the law. 

After eight years this man’s memory was 
rewarded, This thrice-blessed job produced 
yet more golden fruit. Heard one ever of a 
more prolific job? 

After breakfast Athelstan was informed 
that a commissionaire desired to speak with 
him. It was his one-armed friend. 

“ Beg,your pardon, sir,” he said, saluting 
after the military manner—** you said [ was 
to come and tell you, first thing, if I found 
your man for you,” 

“Certainly. I told you also that T would 
give you a five pound reward for finding my 
man, as you call him. Well, I will be as 
good as my word if you have found 
him.” 

‘IT saw him yesterday. The very same old 
gentleman that sent me to the bank that day. 
He's older, and he doesn't look so jolly, and 
he walks slower; but I knew him at once.” 

“Oh! are you quite sure? Because a re- 
semblance, you know—”" 

** Well, sir, L can swear to him. I remem- 
ber him as well as I remember anybody. 
Ife sat in the chair, and he laughed, and he 
said . ‘ You've been quick over the job, my 
man, There's something extra, because you 
might have dropped the money down a grat- 
ing, or run away with it, or something,’ he 
says. ‘ Here's half a sovereign for you, my 
man, says he; ‘and I dare say you can do 
with it.” ‘I can so, sir,’ I says, ‘and with 
as many more like them as I can pick up.’ 
Then he laughed, and I laughed, and we 
both laughed. And that’s the same man 
that I saw yesterday evening.” 

“Oh! this is very curious, Are you quite 
sure?” 

‘**T'd swear to him anywhere. A man can’t 
say fairer.” 

‘*No—as you say—a man can hardly say 
fairer, can he? Now, then, when did you 
see him?” 

“Tt was between six and seven. I'd been 
doing a message for a gentleman in the 
Strand—a gentleman in the dining-room line 
to a gentleman in Holborn in the sausage 
and tripe line, and I was going back with a 
letter, and going through Lincoln's Inn for 
a short-cut. Just as I was getting near the 
gate to the Fields I saw coming out of the 
door at No. 12 the very man you want to 
find. I wasn't thinking about him, not a bit 
—I was thinking of nothing at all, when he 
came out of the door and wajked down the 
steps. Then I knew him. Lord! I knew 
him at onee. ‘You're the man,’ I says to 
myself, ‘as give me the half-sov, instead of 
eighteenpence.’ Well, I stood at the corner 
and waited to see if he would remember me. 
Not a bit of it. He stared at me hard, but 
he never recollected me a bit—I could see 
that. Why should he? Nobody remembers 
the servant any more than they remember 
the private in the ranks. The very same old 
gentleman ; but he’s grown older, and he 
didn’t look jolly any more, P’r'aps he's lost 
his money.” 

‘Came out of No. 12, did he? Why, 
Dering & Son's office is there. What does 
this mean?” 

‘I thought I'd like to find out something 
more about him; and I thought that a five 
pound note was better worth looking after 
than eighteenpence, so T let the letter from 
the tripe and sausage man lay a bit, and | 
followed my old gentleman at a good dis- 
tance.” 

“Oh! you followed him? Very good. Did 
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you find out where he lived? I can tell you 
that. He went to No. 22 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn,” 

“No, he didn’t, sir. But you are not very 
far wrong. He went through Great Turn- 
stile; then he crossed Holborn and turned 
into Featherstone Buildings, which is all 
lodging-bouses, But he doesn’t live there. 
He walked through the Buildings, and so 
into Bedford Row, and he stopped at a house 
there—” 

“What! In Bedford Row?” 

‘* Yes, in Bedford Row—and he pulls out a 
latch-key and Jets himself in. That's where 
he lives. No. 49 Bedford Row, on the west 
side, very near the bottom. He lives in 
Bedford Row. Well, sir, I like to do things 
proper, and so, to make the job complete, | 
went to the Salutation, Holborn, where they 
keep a directory, and I looked out his name. 
The gentleman that lives at No, 49 Bedford 
Row is named Edward Dering—and among 
the names of No, 12 New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, is the name of Dering & Son. So, sir, 
I don't think it is too much to say that your 
man is Mr. Dering, who belongs both to 
Bedford Row and Lincoln's Inn. He's the 
man who sent me to the bank eight years 
ago.” 

Athelstan stared at im. “He the man?” 
he cried. ‘‘ You are talking impossibilities. 
He can’t be the man.” 

“Nobody else, sir. If that was Mr. De- 
ring that I saw yesterday walking home from 
New Square to Bedford Row, he's the man 
who sent me for the money.” 

To this statement the man stuck firm. Nor 
could he be moved by any assertion that his 
position was impossible. ‘ For, my friend.” 
said Athelstan, ‘‘the man who sent you with 
the check was the man who robbed Mr. 
Dering.” 

* Can't help that, sir. If the gentleman I 
saw yesterday walking from Lincoln's Inn 
to Bedford Row was Mr. Dering, then he 
robbed hisself.” 

**That’s foolishness, Oh! there must be 
some explanation. Look here! Mr. Edward 
Dering leaves his office every evening be- 
tween six and seven, I will be in New 
Square on the west side this evening at six. 
You be there as well. Try not to seem as 
if you were watching for anybody, Stand 
about al your ease.” ' 

“Til make it sentry-go, sir,” said the old 
soldier. ‘I'll walk up and down in front 
of the door same as some of our chaps got 
to do in front of shops. You trust me, sir, 
and I won't take no notice of you.” 

This little plot, in fact, was faithfully ear 
ried out. At six o'clock Athelstan began to 
walk up and down outside the gate which 
opens upon Lincoln's Inn Fields—the com 
missionaire at the same time was doing 
sentry-go in front of No, 12 in New Square. 
When the clock struck six there was a rush 
and a tramp of hurrying feet; these were the 
clerks set free for the day. There are not 
many solicitors’ offices in New Square, and 
these once gone, the place becomes perfectly 
quiet. At half past six there was the foot- 
fall as of.one man on the stairs, and he de 
scended slowly. He came out of the door 
presently, an old bent figure with white hair 
and shrivelled face. Paying no heed to the 
sentry, he walked away with feeble step in 
the direction of Chancery Lane. Checkley 
this was, on his way to look after his tenant 
and his property. 

Athelstan looked after him, through the 
gate, Then he called his old soldier, ‘‘ See 
that man?’ he asked, ‘ That's the man who 
sent you to the bank.” 

“* No—he isn't.” The man was stout on 
that point, “Nota bit like him. That old 
man’s a servant, not a geutleman. See the 
way he holds his hands. Never a gentleman 
yet carried his hands that way. You can 
always tell ‘em by their hands, The other 
day | met an old pal—seemed to forget me, 
he did. Wanted to make out that he'd never 
been in the army at all. Sol lay by fora 
bit. Then I gets up—and be gets up too. 
‘’Tention,’ says I, and he stood to ‘tention 
like a good old Tommy Atkins. You watch 
their hands, whatever they say. Always tell 
‘em by their hands. That old man he’s a 
servant, Heisn’ta gentleman. Ie can’t sit 
among the swells and order about the wait- 
ers. He hasn't learned that way. He'd get 
up himself, if you asked him, and put the 
napkin under his arm and bring you a glass 
of sherry wine. He's not my man. You 
wait a bit.” 

At a quarter to seven another footstep was 
heard echoing up and down the empty build 
ing. Then an old man, erect, thin, tightly 
buttoned, wearing neat gloves and carrying 
an umbrella, came out of the door. His face 
was hard, even austere. His walk was firm 
The sentry, as this person walked ont of the 
gate, followed at a distance. When he was 
beside Athelstan, he whispered: ‘* That's the 
man, I'd swear to him anywhere, That's 
the man that sent me to the bank.” 

Athelstan heard in unbounded astonish 
ment. That the man? Why—it was Mr. 
Dering himself! 

** Let ns follow him,” he whispered. ‘ Not 
together. On opposite sides of the road. 
Good heavens! this is most wonderful. Do 
not lose sight of him.” 

To follow him was perfectly easy, becanse 
Mr. Dering turned neither to the right nor 
to the left, but marched straight on through 
Great Turnstile, across Holborn, through 
Featherstone Buildings, and into Bedford 

(Continued on page 648, Supplement ) 





VIX E CONSPECTU 


HE new day has not yet come; 
nevertheless, we seem to have 
emerged from the night 
lies behind us, low and sullen 

while the great ship, laboring onwards 

through this mysterious twilight, has over its foretopmast 
the silver crescent of the moon, as if we were bearing with 
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Princess or THULE,” 
us into the East the 
symbol of the Eust. 
In the north are the 
folian Islands, V ol- 
cano, Lipari, and 
their lovely neigh- 
bors; but they also 
are dark and over- 


shadowed. Vulcan 
and his — 
have not. yet lit 
their forges. From 


those distant conical 
peaks arises no wa- 
vering tongue of 
pink, no column of 
lurid smoke. But 
all the same, light 
is coming; the nev 
er-failing, never-fa- 
miliar wonders of 
the dawn are near. 
As one regards this 
livid and slaty-black 
sea, here and there 
a liquid crest is 
touched with a dull 
saffron; ahead of 
us the dim coast- 
line, a mere film of 
land along the hori- 
zon, gradually be- 
comes of a transper- 
ent olive green; and 
above that again 
the sky is a glow 
of ruddy gold that 
is rendered all the 
more intense by one 
long, far-stretching 
cloud of the deep- 
est and softest vio- 
let, its warm rich tones of an indescribable beauty. The 
overarching heavens are now of a lambent, tremulous silver 
gray; the sickle of the moon still reigns placidly there. 
Swiftly and silently the morning splendor spreads and 
grows; the great violet cloud bas turned to an exquisite 
rose purple, with fringes of crimson fire; then, of a sudden, 
over the rim of the land appears the blinding edge of the 
sun; a shiver of light seems to spring through the sleeping 
world; and as one turns to see what bewildering miracle has 
been wrought, behold! far away over there in the south the 
pale snows of Etna have already answered to the flame. 
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“‘STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC, 


Aud here, up at the bow of the vessel, a group of early 
risers have clustered together, some idly chattering, others 
gazing abroad on the new world of sea and sky and ever- 
approaching land. Wolfenberg stands somewhat apart, si- 
lent and alone, apparently plunged in a profound reverie. 
Amélie Dumaresq, with her laughing and lustrous black 
eyes full of interest, is listening to the tall young Russian, 
who in his turn seems trying, lazily and smilin , to amuse 
her. The rotund and roseate Major has got hok of a plate- 
ful of biscuits, and is bustling about with these, perhaps un- 
consciously selecting the prettiest of the young women for 
his favors. But who is it who forms the principal, the most 
attractive feature of this miscellaneous throng? Who but 
our shining-eyed and peerless and radiant Peggy? As usual, 
Peggy bas climbed to a commanding post. Her upstretched 
right arm, holding on to the foretopmast-stay, reveals to fine 
advantage her slender and elegant figure; the simple, tight- 
fitting gray dress looks well against the pale blue of the sky; 
she has no covering on her head, so that the sunlight makes 
a wonder of her neatly plaited light brown hair. And as 
for her face—well, she appears to be entirely happy and 
content with herself, as if she were ready to smile if her 
regard met any one. But she is not heeding those around 
her; she is looking away across the flashing and surging 
waves to the transparent line of coast. Many and many a 
ship, in all ages of the world, has sailed these well-known 
waters, but never one of them with such a glorified figure 
at the prow. 

And was not this a grand and notable day for the Passion- 
ate Poetess? She was so breathlessly excited, so busy with 
her dog’s-eared translations and her Lempriere, that she had 
not yet found time to pay her morning call on the butcher, 
to fetch her beloved Phaon. For were not these now reced- 
ing peaks the mysterious abode of the Ruler of the Winds? 
She bad got hold of the hie vasto rex Afolus antro passage, 
and as she marched up and down the deck we could hear her 
repeating to herself some high sounding line— 


** Dectant, 





ventos, tempestatesque sonoras,” 
or 


*1Ui indignantes magno cum murmure montis,” 


or the like. And was she not following in the wake of ber 
favorite Ulysses? Ahead of us were Scylla and Charybdis, 
and Cape Pelorum, and the famous strait along which 
every hamlet and town and river recalls some old-world 
legend or some tragic historical event, At the same time it 
was not all joy for Sappho. The discrepancies she found in 
those various authors, even in such minor matters as spell- 
ing, chafed her spirit; and her indignant protests, accom- 
panied even by a little show of ill temper, were addressed 
[adiscriminately to any one who would listen—even to the 
Major, poor man, who solemnly assured her that he had not 
construed a single verse of Greek or Latin since he left school. 
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**It’s their horrible inconsistencies!” she exclaimed; and 
at times she appeared almost ready to take refuge in tears 
“ One book tells you that the Cyclopes lived on the coast of 
Libya, and another says the west of Sicily, and another un 
der Mount Etna. As for the island of the Sirens, they seem 
to put it just wherever they like; but I suppose it really 
must have been over by Cape Pelorus, since Ulysses, after 
getting past it, came immediately on Scylia and Charubdis. 
Scylla and Charybdis!” she went on, bitterly, for here was 
another grievance. *‘ Ob no, not at all—not at all! Skallé 
and Charubdis! Skhllé! what is the use of such tomfoolery? 
And Kirke, and Kaliipso, and the Kuklopes! And I'd like 
to know how they ever got Odysseus changed into Ulysses; 
and more than that, when they had got it changed, and ac- 
cepted by all the world, what good is there in going back, 
not to Odysseus, but to OdGsseus? It is such preposterous 
folly!” 

Yet worse, far worse, remained behind: something calcu- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





3AUDE FROM THE PAINTING By A 


lated to strike dismay into the stoutest heart. For at this 
moment the Baby came up, carrying a binocular glass in 
her hand; and, with shy good-nature, she said 

“Would you like my glass, Miss Penguin? 
rock over there is Scylla.” 

‘*Seylla?” said Sappho, with something of a start—for 
indeed the tall gray rock was visible to the naked eye. 
“That Scylla? There must be some mistake! For in the 
Odyssey it says that the rock reaches to the heavens, and 
has perpetual clouds on the top of it. And—and Charybdis?” 

Instinctively she turned to look at the other shore—per- 
haps with a dreadful doubt possessing her. Well, what 
she saw was simply this: a breadth of calm blue sea, shim 
mering in the sunlight, with the slightest of ripples; and 
beyond that a very pleasant and smiling coast-line, with 
strips of yellow-gray villages, and over these a series of 
vineyard-terraced hills. But as for Scylla, the awful mons- 
ter?—and divine Charybdis sucking in black water thrice 


They say that 


3ROUILLET.—[See Porm on PAGE 630. } 


a day, and sending it out again, and defying even the dread 


might of Poseidon? Sappho was silent; she would not 
confess to the terrible fear that she had been beguiled, And 
when one pointed out to her that in stormy weather the nar- 
row entrance into these Straits of Messina might be quite 
dangerous enough for any small sailing vessel, she still re 
mained silent. And then she went away to ask for Phaon. 

However, any doubts about the literal trustworthiness of 
Homer that might have clouded her mind for a moment 
would seem to have been soon forgotten; for some little 
time thereafter Peggy came along in a very secret and sol- 
emn manner, and intimated that she had a matter of impor 
tance to communicate. 

‘It’s a poem,” said Peggy. 

** What about?” 

‘Ulysses passing the island of the Sireus. 
you it is tremendous! 
says? 


Oh, I 
s! Do you know what Sappho he 
She says: ‘Fling a few burning words into the air; 
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they are more than all the philosophies; they 
will sound in the hearts of men through the 
ages sda 

‘* Has she flung them?” 

‘| have them in my pocket.” 

‘* Let me see them.” 

Sut here Peggy hesitates and looks round. 

The Baby is over there,” she says, with 
an uneasy glance, ‘‘and she always insists 
that itis very wrong to have Secrets. Itis un- 
dignified. If she saw me handing you this 
paper, and waiting for you to read it, she 
would be shocked. That's what it is to have 
a severe and superior being for a sister-—even 
though she’s not long out of school—” 

Oh, nonsense—” 

“I'll tell you what I will do: I will get an 
envelope and enclose Sones and leave it 
for you in the Purser’s offiee; then you can 
go for it and read the verses at your leisure.” 

‘* Sweet simplicity—that would be a pret- 
ty stratagem for the Baby to discover! What? 
—is your guilty soul so sensitive that’ you 
cannot take a bit of poetry out of your pock- 
et and show it in open daylight? What have 
you been doing? Have you been bewilder- 
ing the Major®’ 

Oh, let the Major alone, as I do!” she 


says. “Suppose we go and sit down by the 
wheel-box; then you need not be inter- 
rupted . 


And thus it is that one becomes possessed, 
temporarily, of the following burning words 
—which are hereby flung into the air. 
Whether they will sound through the ages it 
is obviously not for the present transitory 
race of men to determine 


Brothers, I hear the Siren sing, 

Where by Peloras the white waves spring: 
My pnises raven, my senses ewirl— 

O could I clutch thee, goddess or girl! 


Unbind me, ye fools, that made me fast, 
Ere with my sinews I break the mast! 
Astarte, Astarte, grant me breath! 
Astarte, Astarte, help or death! 


Sinves and dotarda, why stand ye there? 

The music swims through thé shivering air: 
Carses apon ye, anbind these arms !— 

What know ye of love's fierce horts and harms? 
Pale Penelope, fare you well— 

We meet no more upon this side Hell 

Farewell to the shining Cyclades— 

I end my life in the Sirens’ seas. 


Nay, looee me, ye fools, that bound me fast, 
Kre with my sinews I break the mast! 
Astarte, Astarte, grant me breath !— 
Aastarte, Astarte, love or death! 


‘* Well?” says Peggy 

‘‘Her geography seems a little shaky. 
Does she imagine that Ithaca is among the 
shining Cyclades?” 

‘Oh, how mean! Now that is just like a 
critic! You take exception to a quite unim- 
portant detail, and miss all the flery spirit of 
the piece itself!” 

There is plenty of flery spirit, no doubt. 
Double - distilled fusel-oil is a fool to it. 
What are you going to do with the trash?’ 

* Yes, I always did think men were more 
envious than women,” Peggy says, rather 
sadly, as she takes the shred of MS. and folds 
it up and returns it to her pocket. ‘ Be- 
cause you can’t do a certain thing yourself, 
you needn't belittle it when it is done by 
some one else. And, after all, she is only 
acting up to her own contention, that there 
should be more passion in modern poetry. 

Well, now I can get away without the 
Baby suspecting any secret confabulation. 
Gooidl-by for the present.” 

This was a pleasant morning we had for 
our leisurely sail along the eastern coast of 
Sicily—a Rhine-looking country, with ruddy 
gray hills sprinkled with green; here and 
there a yellow-white village extending alon 
the shore; an occasional ruined tower Saabed 
high on a pinnacle of rock overlooking the 
glassy water. Then, as we got farther to 
the south, the vast domain of Etna began to 
declare itself—the great mountain visible 
from sea-base to summit; on the lower slopes 
innumerable houses like grains of sand shin- 
ing among the dark foliage of the orange 
groves; the higher slopes ruddy and scarred; 
the far-receding cone sprinkled with snow. 
Almost too majestic a background, perhaps, 
for the trivial human interests that were 
being interwoven on board this ship. Yet 
these had to be considered ; in fact, they 
were thrust upon us. 

For, first of all, Mrs. Dumaresq, seizing a 
favorable opportunity, came and sat down 
by the side + om Mrs, Threepenny-bit, and, 
alter a little anxious beating about the bush, 
began to speak about M. Paul Hitrovo, and 
to ask us what we knew of him. Well, we 
knew nothing of him, or next to nothing. 
But this elderly woman, with the sallow 
face, sad eyes, and braided silver white hair, 
seemed concerned and perturbed. She said 
that every one must have observed the marked 
attention the young Russian was now paying 
te her daughter,and she lamented that Amélie 
was so wilful and self-confident that it was 
of no use to speak to her or to caution her. 

“The only one she might heed would be 
Mr. Wolfeaberg,” said the distressed mother. 
** But how is it possible to speak to him aBiout 
so delicate a matter’ Of course he has no- 
tieed. I have seen him look at them. But 
then he is very proud ; he would not claim 
anything on account of the great friendship 
that bas existed for so long between Amélie 
and himself; he would rather stand aside and 
leave her to do as she pleases. Of course I 
say nothing against Mr. Hitrovo, for I know 
nothing ; and—and they say he is very well 
connected; but it would be dreadful if Amé- 
lie were to get herself seriously entangled, 
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and then we were to find out something 
against him. I don’t know whatto do. Er- 
nest Wolfenberg has always advised us; but 
in this matter, somehow, I cannot go to him 
—I cannot. And I dare not warn Amélie; 
she would demand to know what ground I 
have for any suspicions. And I havé none,” 

‘* Supposing,” one ventures to suggest to 
her, ‘‘that when we get to Constantinople 
some one could be found who might good- 
naturedly make inquiries at the Russian 
Embassy, would you consider that indis- 
creet?” ; 

‘But IT am an American; and I do not 
know that there is an American Minister at 
Constantinople,” she said. 

‘It might perhaps be managed through 
the British Embassy, with a little diplomacy.” 

‘Tam so unwilling to do anything with- 
out consulting Mr. Wolfenberg,” said this 
pee mother, who seemed to feel her own 

1elpleasness acutely. ‘And yet, as I say, it 
is impossible to speak to him. And if Amé- 
lie knew that I have even mentioned such a 
matter to any one, she would be most indig- 
nant and angry. She would say I was com- 
promising her—insulting her. Then she is 
so headstrong. Most likely any interference 
would only drive her in the opposite direc- 
tion. Yet who can avoid remarking it? 
There is not a word now about her painting. 
She seems to have forgotten —. whiat 
she came away for. Formerly, Mr. Wolfén- 
berg and she had subjects to speak of all day 
long; he was always showing her something, 
teaching her something; and her great ambi- 
tion when she came away on this vessel was 
to get on with oil-colors as a change from the 
water. But now there is not a syllable about 
that. The Russian follows her like her 
shadow; and I think at the same time he 
tantalizes her with a kind of indifference that 
she is not used to. He rather patronizes her 
in that smiling way of his,and almost expects 
her to amuse him. Amélie does not under- 
stand it; it piques her and pleases her; it is 
a new sensation. So you think you may find 
out something about him at Constantinople?” 

** It is at least possible.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she said, very 
gratefully—and she rose to go away, as if 
fearing that the subject of this conversation 
might be guessed at by some passer-by. 
‘And not a word to Mr. Wolfenberg, please!” 
she added, in an earnest undertone. “It 
would only pain him unnecessarily, and he 
is so sensitive, especially where Amélie is 
concerned. Well, 1 had hoped for other 
things from this voyage.” And the poor 
woman left with a sigh—siealing away 
guiltily, as it were; though it was only a 
nervous apprehension and anxiety about her 
daughter's happiness that had driven her to 
this timid confession and appeal 

Our next experience on this eventful morn- 
ing was of a more cheerful cast. We dis- 
covered that we had got a stranger on board. 
Now when we left Tilbury the great ma- 
jority of the Orotanians were entirely anac- 
quainted with each other, but this constant 
association day after day had so familiarized 
us with each other's appearance that the 
advent of an unknown person seemed a 
startling thing. Not that there was anything 
alarming or forbidding about the new comer. 
On the contrary, his air and manner were 
most prepossessing, and if his costume 
struck us as strange—it was clearly a land- 
travelling costume—perhaps that was merely 
because he had not yet had time to open his 
sea-kit. He was a young fellow of about 
two-and-twenty, quite boyish in look, fresh- 
complexioned, with hardly the semblance of 
a mustache, and with such an expression of 
modest ingenuousness as at once bespoke 
favor. We first noticed him at breakfast- 
time. Now on board the Orotania it was 
only at dinner that fixed places were kept; 
at breakfast and lunch any one coming into 
the saloon took any seat that happened to be 
vacant, jast as is done ata club. When this 
English-looking lad appeared at the door of 
the saloon, he glanced round with quite a 
pretty shyness. There did chance to be one 
vacant chair at our table, and it was near 
him. He made a faltering step towards it, 
hesitated, seemed to be overcome with diffi- 
dence and embarrassment, and then went on 
in vague quest of an empty corner. The 
odd thing was that this momentary hesitation 
on his part seemed to have had an instant 
and curious effect on the Baby—our serious 
and solemn-eyed and 4 erage Baby— 
who was now blushing furiously. She even 
looked frightened. But supposing he had 
actually sat down at the table, what cataclysm 
could possibly have ensued? On board our 
excellent Orotania ham and eggs are free to 
all; to each mah his share, no one grudging. 
Nor could the Baby have complained of 
being taken unawares by a stranger, for as 
to the smallest details of her toilet she was 
always and invariably diligent and scrupu- 
lous at the earliest hour. On this particular 
morning, long before we had come to terrible 
Seylla and the divine Charybdis, she had 
come up on deck dressed as if for an after 
noon drive. 

Thereafter, as we sailed along the Sicilian 
shores, the modest youth rather kept himself 
out of the way, though his “landward” 
costume made him more or less conspicuous. 
He did not venture to speak to any of the 
passengers, nor did he seem to care much 
about the coast we were passing; tons 
surely such names as Taormina, hei Reale, 
Catania, Mount Hybla, and Megara were 
calculated to awaken visions and dreams. 
And at length one or two of our more curi- 


ous brethren made bold to go to the Purser, 
to demand information about the mysterious 
new-comer. His name? That atleast coulkl 
be ascertained—Julian Verrinder. What! 
of the Verrinders of Devon? Mr. Purser 
was unable to say. All he knew was that 
the young man had te} phed from Naples 
to the London office of the company to see 
if he could have a cabin, and that he came 
on board the previous evening at Palermo, 
What further? Why, nothing. Moreover, 
the young man, in holding aloof, kept away 
forward by the engines, walking up and 
down there, and seemingly not re to 
enter into conversation with any one. It is 
true that once or twice, when our attention 
happened to be withdrawn from that absorb- 
ingly interesting coast-line, it seemed to one 
of us that the young siranger sometimes 
threw a furtive and timid glance in our di- 
rection; but that may have been mere fancy. 
Anyway, there was enough now ahead of us 
to occupy our eyes. 

For here was a long spur of land coming 
out into the blue sea, covered with a white, 
flat-roofed, Eastern-looking town, and ending 
in a hattlemented fort. This was Syracuse; 
rather, this was Ortygia; and the sheet of 
smooth green water opening out before us 
was the Great Harbor in which Athens met 
her doom. Now, callous as any one may be 
about the woes of Hecuba, it is surely im- 
possible to sail into the Bay of Syracuse 
without recalling, with actual and vivid com- 
passion and pity, the tremendous tragedy 
that was here enacted. Ordinary battle-fields 
are rarely impressive—are rarely intelligible. 
Their distinctive features are soon obliter- 
ated. The present writer, at all events, has 
never been able to make even a guess at 
what has happened on such and such a 
modern battle-field, unless, indeed, it chanced 
that certain heaps of dead bodies lying 
about, of men and horses, appeared-to show 
where a stand had been made against a 
charge of cavalry. But in the case of Syra- 
cuse and its wide harbor, all the necessary 
points are easy of identification; nay, it 
seems as if it might have been only the other 
day that Etna, looking down from the north, 
beheld the overwhelming rout and slaughter 
of the environed Greeks, and heard the wild 
weeping and piteous exclamations of their 
companions along the shore, who knew that 
for them also remained nothing but the 
agony of a hopeless flight, and capture, and 
death. Yonder, at the other extremity of 
the horseshoe bay, Cape Plemmyrium; here, 
at this near point, Ortygia; stretching away 
upward, the heights of Epipole, where, on 
that ghastly moonlight night, Demosthenes 
had almost recovered the desperate fortunes 
of his countrymen, when the very gods seem- 
ed to intervene to drive them back to de- 
struction; and finally, in front of us, between 
us and the shore, the placid sheet of shining 
green water—the scene of a still more awful 
fight—the last effort of the Athenian ships 
to break out of the chained and stockaded 
bay—the death-struggle that ended in the 
most tragic defeat, and the most cruel tale of 
prolonged and merciless suffering, known to 
history. The tears of Hecuba were shed 
long ago, and do not much concern us now; 
but not even the most trivial and careless of 
travellers can sail into the harbor of Syra- 
cuse without being in a measure overawed 
by the recollection of the stupendous over- 
throw of the great Athenian armaments. 
That which broke the power of Athens and 
ultimately wrought her ruin cannot easily be 
forgotten by the civilized world. 

But all the same we were glad to find our 
good, dear, impetuous Sappho in a most 
eager and buoyant humor. She had got 
upon the track of Ulysses at last; indeed, 
she had pinned him into a corner; there 
was no further escape for him now. Hither- 
to the wanderings of the much -enduring 
hero had caused her infinite perplexity, nay, 
had even ruffled her temper in a way we 
were pained to witness; while the glosses and 
guesses of translators had only driven her to 
still direr distraction. But now she had 
narrowed the issues to a point; she had 
Ulysses by the throat, as it were. 

** Look at this,” said she, triumphantly, as 
she produced one of those volumes of Bohn 
that get so rapidly shabby on board ship. 
** When Ulysses escapes Scyila and Charyb- 
dis, he sails along the coast of the island 
until his companions persuade him to land; 
and then he says, ‘We stationed the well- 
made ship in the hollow port, near the sweet 
water.” Now that must have been Syracuse 
—this very bay; and as for the sweet water, 
obviously it is the Fountain of Arethusa, 
over there behind the trees. Could anything 
be more accurate, more interesting? Isn't it 
strange that Homer should have known about 
that fountain of sweet water?” Indeed, she 
was overjoyed by this discovery, and went 
about proclaiming it; and we were quite 

yleased to see the venerable goddess so de- 
ighted. 

But the mention of a fountain had fallen 
on Amélie Dumaresq’s ear. She, like the 
rest of us, was in the forward part of the 
vessel, looking at those yellow houses and 
the green palms and oleanders, and waiting 
for the roar of the anchor. And she had 
been talking to Paul Hitrovo. But on hear- 
ing comeing said about a fountain, she 
turned suddenly to Wolfenberg, who was 
standing by, but a little way apart. 

“Ernest,” said she, in accents of gay re- 

roach, as she went over to him, “it has 

ust oceurred to me, why have you told me 
nothing further about your picture? Have 
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you forgotten it? Have you abandoned it? 
All these days—and not a word! You do 
not mean to say that we are to have no 
Fountain of Callirrhoe?” 

The man with the pale worn face and 
the pensive and absent eyes flushed a little; 
perhaps he did not care to have his work 
spoken of before strangers. 

“These last few days?—I have not been 
thinking of it,” he made answer, in the gentle 
tone he invariably adopted towards her; but 
at the same time he seemed rather to move 
away somewhat. And she, after a moment's 
surprise, returned to her Russian friend. 


{ro ne oonrinven.) 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
VI.—LEAVES.—(1.) 


HEY who live in the perpetual green of 

the — where the leaves decay, and 
are replaced imperceptibly by a constant re- 
newal of the plant's activities, miss our two 
most delightful seasons—the budding spring 
with its pale green and bronze tints, and the 
autumn with its gorgeous reds and yellows. 
Beautiful as is the summer, we would not 
choose it all the yearround. In the resting 
time of nature, town and city life attract us, 
and our social instincts are most alive. But 
when the first breath of spring is felt, and a 
faint shimmer of green spreads over the 
shrubs and trees of the parks, then the coun- 
try and its miracles of new growth irresistibly 
attract us. An unrest pervades our city 
homes, and we desire nothing so much as 
to close the shutters and leave the homes, 
seeking for a grove where we may swing 
our hammocks, where the birds and flowers 
and lightly moving branches may afford us 
companionship and entertainment. 

Have we ever thought how much of the 
pleasure Of country life is due to the trees 
and their leaves? Not only because they fan 
and shade us, but because they are beautiful 
with an endless variety of shape and size, 
they gratify our wsthetic fancies. Ina single 
short walk one will see the oak leaves, stiff 
and hard; the hornbeam, deeply furrowed ; 
the aspen, small.and delicate, hung upon a 
s'-m flattened contrary to their own planes, 
and therefore shaking as if with palsy; the 
spreading horse-chestnut; the dark green, 
handsomely cut maple and poplar—all com 
bined into heavy or light masses of waving 
green. 

It goes almost without saying that we 
ought to know the names of our most com 
mon trees, and the general functions and pur 
poses of leaves. If a good botany and mi- 
croscope go into our trunk as part of the 
summer's outfit, we shall need no other 
teacher than our own observation 

Certain queries about leaves will naturally 
arise the moment we pluck them and look 
at them with reference to exploring their 
secrets, What are they’ Why are they 
necessary to the tree's life? What are their 
special functions? Why is the upper side a 
darker green than the lower?) Whi, if cov- 
ered with dust, will they diey Why does 
drouth or lack of sunlight turn them yellow‘ 
Why do they fall in autumn’ To answer, 
we must peep into the wonder chambers 
of nature. They are hidden and small, 
but the microscope, the great revealer, will 
disclose movements, chemical transforma 
tions, wonderful adaptations of means to 
ends, that we have never dreamed of. 

Every child may know the common facts 
about the exterior of a leaf. The terms used 
in describing its shape and outline are not 
arbitrary, but those which are naturally sug 
gested. 

Let the children make a leaf autograph 
book. Nothing ean better combine pleasure 
with profit. Under a pressed leaf fastened 
upon a page may be written a complete de- 
scription of the leaf, height of tree or shrub, 
color and smoothness of bark, where found, 
and when. 

A parallel-veined leaf indicates that the 
plant is endogenous, like the lily, corn, 
grasses, and plantains. A netted-veined leaf, 
according to the shape, is either feather- 
veined, where the veins all spring from the’ 
midrib, or palmately veined, where they 
spring from a common point, and radiate 
like the spread fingers of the hand. 

In general outline they are very narrow 
and long, varying to round. The terms 
linear, lance-shaped, oblong, elliptical, ovate, 
orbicular, mean in botany just what they do as 
plain English adjectives. When the base nar- 
rows, put the syllable “ob” before the term, 
signifying inverse; as oblanceolate, obovate 
If the base has projecting lobes or ears, call 
it heart, arrow, halberd, or shield shaped 
The apex is tapering acute, blunt, truncate (as 
in the tulip-tree), ete. The edges are entire, 
serrate (like teeth of a saw), dentate (toothed), 
crenate (scalloped), wavy, smooth. When 
lobed, write how deeply, as lobed, parted, 
cleft, or divided, Leaflets are little leaves 
when the divisions extend to the petiole. 

Suppose the leaf of a sugar-maple be chosen 
to describe. The descriptions would run 
somewhat as follows: Arrangement on stem 
—opposite. Petiole—rather long. Stipules 
—none. Lobed—palmately. Divisions— 
3-5. Veins—netted, palmately. Outline— 


serrate. Base—truncate. Size of tree—large. 
Let the description continue. ‘* We held a 
pienic under this tree;” or, “I saw a squirrel 
or « bird’s-nest on this tree.” 
Nothing will cultivate the faculty of ob- 
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servation in children like the leaf album, and 
useful knowledge is in such ways pleasantly 


uired. 

What is a leaf? Shall we say, in semi- 
scientific language, a green expansion born 
upon a stem produced at regular intervals 
je se the branch? This will describe a 
chestnut leaf; but since, botanically consid- 
ered, there are but three parts to a plant— 
root, stem, and leaves—other things besides 
the ‘“‘green expansions” must be leaves. 
Flowers and fruits are altered leaves. In 
some plants, as in Castilleia (scarlet painted- 
cup), the gradual change of foliage leaves 
into sepals and petals can be traced. In the 
water-lily the petals gradually become sta- 
mens. There are ‘‘ monstrous flowers” found 
almost every season in which the pistil, in 
stead of forming fruit, grows into a small 
leafy branch. Roses, strawberry, pear, and 
cherry blossoms exhibit such peculiarities, 
enough to sustain the botanist’s view that 
pistils are forms of leaves. The pod of a pea 
or bean naturally suggests a folded leaf. The 
layers of an onion bulb and the meat of a 
nut are leaves fattened with nourishment 
stored thus for the plant’s use. Stems and 
roots also store up starch as well as leaves. 
The sweet-potato is a_root, but the Irish po- 
tuto is a thickened stem, and its eyes are 
buds. Tendrils and spines are sometimes 
leaves, sometimes altered branches or stems. 
Their place must determine this. If they 
appear on the joints or ‘‘nodes,” they ave 
ljeaves, if in the leaf axils—that is, the upper 
point of contact of the leaf with the stem— 
they are branches, The leaf bud formed in 
the fall contains, in some trees, all the nodes 
and leaves of the branch which is to grow the 
following summer. The length of stem be- 
tween the nodes or internodes depends large- 
ly upon cultivation, The internodes of the 
apple-tree in the orchard are much longer 
than those of the crab-tree in the pasture. 
All such buds are protected from the frost 
of winter by strong thick scales, which are 
also- forms of leaves, and which fall off in 
spring. This is called determinate growth, 
and the branches of such trees and shrubs 
often attain their full length in a few weeks’ 
time, beginning in midsummer to form the 
next year's buds 

Indeterminate growth is like that of the 
honey-locust and sumac, the raspberry shoots 
and perennial herbs. These grow until ar- 
rested by the cold of autumn, and form no 
axillary buds for the next season. In such 
the upper parts of the branches generally die 
down, and new growth the next spring takes 
place from the lower axillary buds. 

The upper leaves on a barberry branch 
become spiny, and at length spines pure 
and simple. Thorns and prickles are elonga- 
tions of spidermal cells. The essential part 
of a leaf is the blade, which presents a broad 
surface to the air and sunlight. The petiole 
is sometimes wanting, and the leaf becomes 
sessile, Sometimes two opposite sessile leaves 
meet and envelop the entire stem with their 
cup-shaped bases. Such are the upper leaves 
of the trumpet-honeysuckle. The petiole 
may expand and become bladelike. 

The pair of leafy appendages found at the 
hase of quince and clover leaves are the stip- 
niles. They assume varied forms, and are 
often wanting altogether. In the tulip-tree 
and magnolia the stipules are the bud scales, 
and they fall off when no longer needed. In 
the locust they are thorns, in the pea they 
are broad and leaflike, in the buckwheat 
they clasp the stem like sheaths. 

It is impossible to understand what a leaf 
does for the tree, unless we know something 
about cellular tissue and the formation of 
plant material by the plant itself. 

Roots, stems, and leaves are aggregations 
of cells. These cells, at first simple, as in 
the lower orders of plants, become in plants 
of higher orders “ differentiated,” and as- 
sume various shapes and sizes. By simple 
pressure against each other, they become flat- 
tened and many-sided. Cellular tissue, with 
spaces for the circulation of air, is called pa- 
renchyma; and this comprises the greater 
parts of plants surrounding other forms of 
tissue. The tough frame-work of a tree is 
made of threads united into bundles—long 
drawn-out cells whose walls have become 
hardened. These “ fibrovascular bundles” 
run through the main stem and leaf petiole 
forming the frame-work of the leaf, the veins 
which support and hold together the softer 
cell tissues. If a horse-chestnut leaf be bro- 
ken off, dotlike scars will be seen upon the 
trunk where the threads have been severed. 
Vessels or ducts necessary for the freer con- 
duct of water from the roots are cells — 
lengthwise, with their division walls absorb- 
ed. These, by an uneven deposit of cellu 
lose (the material of which cells are made), 
ave dotted or marked with rings or spirals. 
Cells are more crowded and compact in the 
newer than in the older parts of a tree. In- 
tercellular spaces filled with air are neces- 
sary for the plant's existence. These air 
galleries must so connect that there shall be 
uninterrupted communication from leaves to 
root 

A living cell contains a whitish, almost 
colorless fluid, called protoplasm. Within, 
not always in the centre, is a dark spot, the 
nucleus, Here we stand face to face with 
plant life. We may see it through the micro- 
scope, but who shall say what it is? Magni- 
tied five hundred times, protoplasm is resolved 
into fine threads, which are seen beaded with 
minute dots, constantly, restlessly moving 
up and down. They move not only in their 
own cells, but pass Unrough thin walls into 
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adjacent cells. In defunct cells there is no 
movement of the protoplasm, and in an ex- 
ogenous tree the ter part is ‘‘dead-wood.” 

Says Dr. Asa Gray~ ‘‘ The plant is a com- 
posite being or community, lasting in the 
case of a tree through an indefinite and often 


immense number of generations. These are 
successively produced, enjoy a term of exist- 
ence, and perish in their turn. Life passes 


onward continually from the older to the 
newer parts, and death follows with equal 
steps, at a narrow interval.” 

A ring of living cells surrounding the dead 
heart of the tree is the medium for the circu- 
Jation of sap. The next year this ring is 
dead, and a new, living ring is formed. Were 
it not that storms destroy forest trees, theo- 
retically they should live forever. 

Let us now examine leaf cells. Cutting 
through a leaf, and looking at the edge 
through a microscope, we find the cells on 
the upper side closely packed, standing up 
(so to speak) in rows. The lower cells lie 
down, and are more loosely thrown to- 
gether. Being filled with grains of chloro- 
phyl (leaf green), a more solid green is formed 
on the upper side. The whole leaf is cover- 
ed with the transparent cells of the epider- 
mis, and the veins and veinlets—the woody 
part—ramify through them. 

In order to throw open the air-galleries of 
the plant to the air, hundreds and thousands 
of little doors, or mouths, are found, especial- 
ly upon the lower side of the leaf. They are 
the stomata (singular, stomate); literally, the 
breathing pores ofthe plant. If we think of 
them as mouths, they are protected by a pair 
of lips (curved cells), which open or shut at 
pleasure. Through these stomata not only 
air but moisture is breathed in and out. In 
wet atmospheres the “ guardian cells" are 
wide open, in times of drouth, shut. Thus, 
in dry seasons, by preventing the escape of 
the water already within the plant, the thirsty 
little cells are partially satisfied and life is 
prolonged, where otherwise the plants would 
die, 

The number of these stomata is marvellous. 
In a square inch of an apple-leaf there are 
from twenty to a hundred thousand. The 
fuzz, or bloom, so often found on the under 
side of the leaf, is a forest of fine hairs, de- 
signed to protect the stomata by warding off 
dust and other foreign particles. We now 
see why the lower leaves of our begonias and 
other garden plants should be washed after a 
hard shower. The stomata are choked with 
earth spattered up by the rain, and when 
neither air nor moisture can enter the leaf, it 
must die. The stomata do not like direct 
sunlight, so they seek the under part of the 
leaf In aquatic plants, where the leaf lies 
upon the water, they are found upon the 
upper side. Some leaves which hang verti- 
cally, their edges upward, as the famous. com- 
pass plant of the prairies, have them equally 
upon both sides, and then the two sides of 
the leaf are the same hue of green, 

The leaves, then, are the lungs and stomach 
of a plant. The plant lives on air and water. 
We, and all animals, live on plants, either 
directly or indirectly Their tissues supply 
the flesh and muscles, and even the greater 
part of the bones of animals. And as plant 
food is inorganic—that is, water and air— 
they (the plants) form the connecting link 
between the other two kingdoms. 

The moisture soaked up by roots contains 
minerals, such as iron, sulphur, magnesium, 
and phosphorus. Water rises in the plant, 
partly by capillary attraction, partly as water 
is raised ina pump. The constant evapora- 
tion from the stomata of the leaves sends a 
call through the succession of cells down to 
the roots for more to fill the tiny vacuums, 
The water exhaled from the plant is pure, 
leaving the minerals deposited like incrus- 
tations upon the cell walls or as crystals. 
Some plants contain large numbers of crys- 
tals of different shapes whose use is scarcely 
understood. The amount of water transpired 
from a plant of considerable leaf surface is 
surprisingly large. By experiment it has 
been found that a sunflower, three and one- 
half feet high, on a warm day transpired one 
pound fourteen ounces of water in twelve 
hours. 

The minerals abstracted from the soil and 
deposited in the plant turn to ashes when 
the plant is burned. They form about seven 
per cent. of leaves and two per cent. of stems. 

The principal food of plants is carbon, 
taken as carbonic acid from the air, and dis- 
solved in water from the soil. Animals 
throw this out from their lungs, supplying 
it to the air. To them it is poisonous, and 
its accumulation, which in time would be 
fatal to animal life, is prevented by this sim- 
ple but wonderful provision, by which the 
vegetable world requires carbon out of 
which to build its fabrics. Here the chlo- 
rophyl grains of leaves (and other green 
parts) perform their most important func- 
tion. In sunlight they become chemical 
agents, separating the carbonic acid into its 
two elements, oxygen and carbon, setting 

free the former, retaining and making use of 
the latter. Sunlight is absolutely necessary 
for this work. With the first rays of the 
morning the little laboratories begin their 
labors, and cease when the darkness comes. 
Cellulose (cell walls) is formed of carbon, 
with the addition of hydrogen and oxygen, 
that is, water. Nitrogen added to this com- 
pound (taken from air and rich soils) forms 
protoplasm, and from these two, cellulose 
and protoplasm, we have the basis of all 
vegetable and animal tissues. The process 
by which a plant converts earth, air, and 





water into its own tissue is called assimila- 
tion. Animals cannot assimilate. They di- 
gest; that is, convert organic materials into 
parts of their own bodies. 

The plant by a further process known | 
to itself, called metastasis, can change cell- 
ulose into starch, sugar, ete., and protoplasm 
into albumenoids, such as glutens, oils, etc. 
‘Thus we obtain many valuable drugs—opium, 
aconite, cinchona, strychnine, ete. Oils are 
found in certain seeds, like the castor oil 
and flaxseed, or in the fruit, as olive oil. 
The grains—corn, beans, pease, rice, potato 
tubers, etc.—are so many deposits of gluten 
or starch laid up for the use of the young 
seedling. Sugar from beets, the sugar-cane, 
and sugar-maple, all such great staples of 
food and articles of commerce, are made 
principally by the leaf chlorophy! grains, and 
these different products are interchangeable 
at the plant’s will. Thus sugar can be made 
into starch, and vice versa. 


NEGRO MINSTRELS AT THE 
SEA-SIDE. 
See illnstration on double page, Supplement. 


Ut native minstrels appear to have con- 

quered the English public, to judge by 
the lively appreciation evinced by the audi- 
ence in the scene depicted. Their sng | 
must be of a marvellously enduring kind, 
too, since there is more than one troupe in 
London which has a hall of its own, and 
is always sure of an audience, even when 
the theatres are most depressed. But these 
are the aristocrats of the profession ; be- 
sides these, there are numberless bands of 
negroes who in the summer months gain a 
livelihood in the streets, appearing sudden- 
ly in crowded thoroughfares in the gaudi- 
est of raiment, making their way towards 
some ‘‘ pitch” where the inhabitants seem 
to expect them, judging from the — 
with which an audience collects. hese 
peripatetic minstrels may be seen in quiet 
side streets off the Strand and other great 
London thoroughfares, but the sea-side is 
their happy hunting-ground. There they 
attract the holiday-making folk who would 
not deign to look at them in London, and 
even have a private-box audience in the bal- 
conies of the houses looking out over the sea, 


TWILIGHT. 


CROSS the silent mountains vague and 
i brown, 
Hushing to quiet many a distant town, 
The night comes slowly from the far-off sea. 
O beautiful dead day, sun-kissed and flow- 
er-crowned, 
My heart goes down into the dusk with 


thee! 
There's darkness in the valleys far and 
near 
And darkness on the shadowed plain be- 
low, 
And still and black the rugged mountains 
rise, a 
Save where, against the deepening purple 
skies 


Two rocky cliffs transfigured glow. 


While tender mothers clasping wee ones 
Sing softly in the fading light, 
Half joy, half sorrow, 
Half fear against the unknown morrow, 
The river floweth through the night, 
And mingles with the mothers’ singing 
A measured murmur slowly ringing— 
The sobbing of the river reeds and grasses, 
The throbbing of the river grass and 
reeds, 
Till every wind on restiess wings that passes 
Makes music through the troubled woods 
and meads, 


The cricket's chirp is hushed and silent 
now, 
The last bird note has died away. 
A mist is on the mouutain brow, 
And dull and gray, like the dead day, 
The cedars dream the night away. 
Farewell, old day, the world forgets thee, 
And countless more will be as fair, 
But in my heart enshrined I hold thee, 
In mem’ry’s depths 1 keep and fold thee, 
No other day thy crown shall wear. 
Anoie W. Wray. 


A TRAVELLERS CHARM, 
BY MARY R. BALDWIN. 


a” the tide of travel is gathering force 
week by week the world is yielding 
itself inch by inch to its demands, and even 
those virgin nooks that nature seemed to 
hold sacredly apart have been invaded, and 
prying eyes look upon the beauty that 
through the years maintained its freshness 
seemingly for a use unrelated to man’s de- 
light; but which, when the fulness of God's 
time has come, offers itself in a sweet sur- 
prise to the senses, as if it had been newly 
created. 

One cannot go far in the heart of the 
summer season without finding constant ap- 
peals to his sense of beauty, yet the traveller 
who would gather to himself all the sweet 
and powerful influences that this God-made 
world offers must possess a charm that he 
wears next to his heart, that will help him 
to discover what the crowd usually miss, to 
find hints everywhere of the deep meanings 
of the Creator, and to gain enlargement for 
mind and heart through all. 





There are many beautiful places where 
one who is able to discern all may wan- 
der, sure of having quiet and private com- 
munion, for the reason that the usual plea- 
sure-seeker finds no attraction in them, and 
desires ‘something mixed with men's art. 
But it is true that one who finds delight in 
these places of God's reserve cannot, unless 
he wears the charm of whiclt we have spoken, 
get other than a one-sided view of nature; 
cannot snatch the meaning of the life that is 
a part of God's thought. 

One who has tried to interpret the different 
aspects and moods of nature for us, and to 
point out the abuse of the senses with regard 
to it, tells us that it is the pure in heart that 
shall see God everywhere, not only in what 
appeals to the element of quiet delight, but 
that they shall discern Him in those awful 
places that reflect His power, and even where 
wrath seems to have scathed and condemned 
what had been created in love. 

here is no charm that can work miracles 
for the vision like this purity of heart that 
grasps the idea of God’s oneness of purpose 
through all His works, so that it can make it 
possible to regard beneficence and what seems 
adverse power as interchangeable intiuences ; 
all from His hand whose purpose towards 
His creatures is their well-being. 

If purity of heart could be understood and 
grasped in its widest meaning, the summer 
1ourist would cease to be the blasé seeker for 
Utopia, and would go forth with such a 
ready recognition of all that is a witness of 
God in the world, so that he would become 
an apostle of interpretation and a dispenser 
of joy and peace to those who have searched 
the carth for novelties to keep him amused 
— they held him for the sake of his dol- 
ars. 

Sometimes in our wanderings we are sur- 
prised by a personality that is at once a ben- 
ediction and a rebuke to the feverish, impa- 
tient, unillumined multitude that asks for 
joy and does not receive it, because it asks 
amiss, or with only the purpose to gain what 
appeals to the outer sense. What is the se- 
cret of this personality that is so patient with 
the disturbing elements of nature and of so- 
ciety? This question must present itself 
again and again to the uninitiated. Ab, the 
secret is deeper than godly philosophy, more 
costly than the price that the world offers; 
it cannot be learned except through surren- 
der to the idea of God’s imminence in earth 
and sky, through storm as well as in sun- 
shine, as also to the evidence of Him in hu- 
man nature—an evidence that will make 
falsity and coarseness bearable because of 
an occasional hint of the likeness to divinity. 

The world says of those who hold this se- 
cret power, ‘‘ They always see good in peo- 
ple and things”; and one of our honored 
poets has said, ‘I find my own complexion 
everywhere.” When shall we learn that we 
get only what we give? If we go forth with 
this purity of purpose to discern God in all, 
from eye, from lip, ay, and from our very 
step, will be procluimed the fact of the power 
to delight in all things that love and wisdom 
spread before us: Let us remember that 
unless we are filled with this power to the 
possibility of radiation, we do not possess it 
in that fulness that means oneness with the 
spirit of purity that is able to see God even 
where He seems to conceal Himself. 

What a transforming influence upon the 
tourist season seeing God in this way would 
have! How would the gospel be preached 
with power if travellers went forth with the 
expectation of meeting God by the lakes, the 
mountains, in quiet places,and at the thronged 
resort? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D,. W. H.—A married woman signs ber name like a 
single woman, Mary J. Smith. When either is writing 
to a stranger who may be embarrassed for ber title, 
she brackets the Miss or Mrs, Buta married woman's 
card reads Mra, Join H. Smith. 

Mioren.—It your fiancee is a amoker, give him some 
pretty article in smoking material—cigar-care, match- 
box, or something of that sort. A uicely framed etcli- 
ing is a good gift, and books are — desirable 
Walking-*ticks, cuff-battons, and scarf-plos may aiso 
be put ; your list. 

N. A. W.—Recent numbers of the Bazar will suggest 
to you many pretty designs for your black silk dress. 
Why not take for your model the Worth costame ilius- 
trated on the first page of Bazar No, 287 Use jetted 
net and jet buckles for the trimming on the waist and 
ou the sides of the skirt. 

B, 0. H.—Black Persian lamb and Astrakhan furs 
are most used by those wearing mourning. Black 
marten is also worn, and is expecially Nked as a muff 
and as trimming. 

E. H. R.—Combine the two gray silks in one dress 
by making a bell skirt of one and a jacket waist of the 
other, opening On a vest of white lace, or else of the 
material of the skirt. Do not have the green silk dyed. 
Use it as a slip or lining to a dress of white erépon, or 
else of white alpaca, Trim it with white guipure lace 
and green velvct ribbon, or else have a Figaro jacket 
of green velvet over the white waist. Do not buy new 
biack lace for a dress. Use the flounces you have tor 
trimming a dress of the black satin Rhadames you 
mention. 

Supsoeiser.—Twenty to twenty-three inches square 
will be a good size for your brown linen cushion. It 
should have a simple outline design worked either in 
rope silk or in linen, such a design, for instance, us 
that in Bazar No. 15. A cord, either one covered with 
the linen or a fancy cord, will finish the edge. 

> B.—Wedding announcements, isened imme- 
diately after the marriage, will solve your difficulty. 
An invitation to a wedding by no means im the 
obligation to make a gift. Two articles entitled ** The 
Wedding Season,” in Noa, 45 and 46 of Vol. XXIII, of 
the Bazar, will furnish usefal suggestions. These pa- 
ay can be sent you. A good book on etiquette is 
ra. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages, published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

A. Z.—You will find usefal information aboutletter- 
writing in Bverybody's Writing-Desk Book—w manual 
recently published by H. Brothers. The paper 
on which your letter is written is the size most ased 
by ladies for general correspondence. It is also much 
used for notes, thongh a smaller size, a sheet foldin 
double into a four-by-three-iuch envelope, is preferred 
by many. 
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A WORTH SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


sh tasteful summer dress is of heliotrope crépon 
trimmed with black embroideries. A Figaro almost 
entirely of embroidery discloses a yellow satin waistcoat 
wrought with jet, a small pattern powdering the surface, 
the lower edges in scrolls, and the closing in a vine design. 
The high collar is of yellow satin veiled with black em- 
broidered tulle laid in pleats, and fastened behind by a 
tulle bow. The back of the gown, in princesse shape, is 
shown on this page. Large sleeves drooping from caps of 
embroidered tulle are gathered below the elbow to close 
yellow satin cuffs covered with the black tulle. A fall of 
lace wrought with jet is further added at the elbows. 
Around the skirt are two rows of jetted tulle, the upper 
row laid on flatly, the lower gathered as a flounce. 

rhe picturesque hat of white Manila straw has a broad 
brim upturned in front, with two pink roses resting on the 
hair A bow of moss green velvet edged with lace holds 
a tuft of black antenne, and a pale changing green feather 
curls toward the back 


SUMMER DRESSES. 
1 ly graceful Parisian garden-party dress has a skirt of 
gray bengaline with a corsage of white Alencon lace. 
The ribbons are of dark red velvet. The corsage is of 
bengaline fitted by darts, then covered in fichu style with 
lace in folds, leayimg an open V or surplice neck. . Wide 


a 





MORNING DRESS 


velvet ribbon, starting from bows on the shoulders, 
crosses the front and back alike, and fais from 
the hips in long loops and ends. The sleeves are 
similarly trimmed, The bell skirt has lace flounces 
of different widths, and is lined throughout with 
red silk. Dark fancy straw hat trimmed with wall- 
flowers. Lace-trimmed parasol. Gloves of the new 
shade called “ calf’s-head 

The pretty cotton morning dress is of pink crépéd 
gingham in ribs like those of Bedford cord, in two 
rose shades. ‘The full pointed waist has a corselet 
of white open-patterned embroidery, with a scal- 
loped ruffle below, and a belt of the crépon. A 
double collar of embroidery extends down on the 
shoulders, and is sloped to close high at the throat. 
The sleeves have two puffs above the elbow with 
deep embroidered cuffs. The bell skirt has two 
flounces of embroidery 

A tasteful dress for summer walks is of écru 
erépon trimmed with olive green satin ribbon. 
The pointed waist is made extremely full in front, 
and is fitted by side forms in the back. The ful 
ness on the right side is lapped across the bust, 
and held there by a bow of ribbon which extends 
in points down the sides, then points upward again 
to the middle of the back. A high collar and point 
ed belt are also of green ribbon. The full sleeves 
are pleated from elbow to wrist, and heki by ribbon 
bands and bows. Diagonal ribbons with a chou at 
the top of each trim the front of the bell skirt. 


LITTLE BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE. 


VHERE are too many things lost in this careless 
| world—things trifling and of so little value, ap- 
parently, that we let them go without a moment’s 
thought that they will ever be precious in our eyes. 
The old rule of keeping all odds and ends for sev- 
en years, with the certainty that they will be use- 
ful before the expiration of that period, no long- 
er holds good in this wonderfully transitory age. 
Apartment-houses do not as easily lend themselves 
to the requirements of hoarding as did the garrets 
of earlier days, and the Lares and Penates have 
been driven hither and thither in furniture vans 
until they are mere wrecks, and refuse to guard 
the steam-heating apparatus of degenerate modern 
families. There is no sentimental storing of souve- 





GARDEN PARTY TOILETTE 


BACK VIEW OF WORTH SEA-SIDE COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 
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nirs and old letters—letters in fact have almost become 
one of the lost arts. Telegrams have taken their place, 
and the young lover of the period telephones a ——- to 
his fair one, careless of ble listeners, while the elderly 
widower has even been known to cable a proposal of mar- 
riage! Such atrocities might stir the dust of epistolary 
lovers of an earlier date, whose gallantries were always 
expressed in the most labored ‘‘ dictionary” style. 
iaries, except as memorand um-books, are obsolete, and 
young ladies no longer keep elaborate recoftds of their 
travels. Flying visits to Europe, a voyage around the 
world, and the wonders of our own country—still new in 
some parts of the West—do not tempt the fair travellers 
to write long descriptions enriched with sage reflections 
and garnished with poetical quotations. Phetegashe, 
bric-’-brac, and odd spoons have taken the place of the 
blue morocco-bound volume with clasps and key, and are 
certainly more in accord with the bright girls whose well- 
trained memories and sparkling conversation need no help 
from written pages. 
But there is one kind of journal which may be kept 
with small expenditure of time, and which will save some 
recious little things too often entirely forgotten, or, at 
t, vaguely remembered. Even the busiest mother 
might jot down the wise, witty, or droll sayings of her 
children, and keep them in a tiny book which need not 








PROMENADE DRESS. 


occupy more space than a package of envelopes. 
Think of the pleasure of reading these records 
when, as the years go by, the children are replaced 
by men and women with cares and families of their 
own! Or, sadder alternative, when the little voices 
have been stilled in death, and the sweet accents 
can no longer gladden the mother’s heart, how pre- 
cious would become the pages filled with the say- 
ings of the lost darlings—words written down so 
soon after they were uttered that they have lost 
none of their charm. Such a book, well kept, or 
but fitfully written in, will have a great value. In 
a way it is a negative from which are reproduced 
the mental features of earliest years, and the mo- 
ther finds that it 
“ Pate on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers of all his gracious parts.” 

Not long ago a little maid went with her mother 
to call on a dear young wife who was getting ready 
for the stork’s first visit. There was a display of 
tiny garments, a murmured talk over the prepara. 
tions, the discreet little person behaving with per- 
fect propriety, until at last the inevitable happened, 
curiosity triumphed, and she whispered, ‘‘ But, 
Mrs. ——, where é the baby?” ‘Oh it is up in 
the skies, you know.” ‘Yes, yea. Baby Moon!” 
was the joyous cry; and it was Baby Moon for 
whom she asked when, a few weeks later, she was 
taken to see the newly arrived mortal. This idea 
of the crescent moon ought to go in the journals of 
both these a for it is too pretty to be 
lost; and Baby Moon’s mamma will be able to ver- 
ify the comparison as she watches the growing 
radiance of the new light in her home. 

The tastes of the small people are well worthy 
of record too, and will be something more than in- 
teresting reading. There are individual freaks of 

rowth that ought omy in determining the way 
in which the twig is bent, and hinder the parents 
from training the round children for the square 
holes, or vice versa. 

Next to seeing a child devoting itself to admira- 
tion of a baby, what can be prettier than the love 
of flowers which these human buds so often dis- 
play? It was the delight of a fine healthy boy of 
two summers to lie on the grass and play with rose 
petals, tossing them about and being pelted with 








er, 
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them. He would take a flower rather than 
a sugar-plum, and was himself sweeter than 
either. Does his mother remember all his 
pretty ways? or has his growing brightness 
eclipsed his baby winsomeness in her mem- 
ory? Let us remind her then how, after 
practically learning that life has its penal- 
ties as well as its pleasures, he answered, 
with complete gravity, the rapturous excla- 
mation of one of his devotees. ‘‘ Oh, H.,” 
said she, ‘‘ you are so sweet that I could eat 
you up; but what would mamma do then?” 

***Pank,” was the sententious reply; and 
the young Solomon looked shocked enough 
at the shouts of laughter which followed. 
Spanking was no joke to him! 

Another little man was an after-thought, as 
it were, arriving when the family were used 
to doing without babies. Of course he was 
the idolized pet and plaything of the older 
children, and equally, of course, he was some- 
times in their way. He was absolutely with- 
out fear, and showed his American birth by 
sturdily resenting any interference with his 
rights. But he was ever courteous and well- 
bred, and it was beautiful to see his hos- 
pitable ways, the gracious kindliness with 
which he entertained all visitors and friends. 
How fond that boy was of reading—by proxy! 
as he was a lazy little mortal, and absorbed 
everything to which he could listen, for his 
tastes were so impartial that anything short 
of dry statistics interested him, and he re- 
membered all that he heard. ‘‘ Hello! where 
are the caskets?” he cried, when Lamb's tale 
of the Merchant of Venice was read to him. 
(By-the-way, how could the delightful bro- 
ther and sister leave out those very important 
articles?) Investigation showed that a clev- 
erly rhymed and illustrated version of the 
Merchant had been a favorite while he was 
still in the picture-book period, and that he 
had the story by heart. It was both droll 
and touching to hear him talk about church, 
which he began to attend at a very early 
age. After an unusually impressive New- 
Year’s sermon, he gravely remarked, ‘‘ That 
was very true what Mr. J. said—all that 
about everybody having trouble in this 
world.” The critic had not attained the dig- 
nity of kilts when he displayed the know- 
ledge of the crumpled rose leaf. . 

What a pity that no record was kept of 


Fig. 1.—Fou.tarp Dress with Lace 
BLOvsE. 
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all who knew his early brightness must re- 
gret that they have only blurred outlines 
and indistinct recollections! 

But people want to talk about their own 
babies, not to listen to vain regrets about 
other folks’ children. Very well, let them 
gather honey every day, and store it away 
for future use, treasuring up in few or many 
words the pretty thoughts, the bright sayings 
of their own incomparable offspring. If 
mamma is too busy, let papa take the. pen, 
and although he may affect to laugh at the 
folly of baby worship and the vanity of 
writing down what the ‘‘tots” say, depend 
upon it papa is as proud of his clever boys 
and his bright pretty daughters as the most 
exacting wife and mother could wish him 
to be. 

Keep the record somehow or other, but do 
not let the little ones know of its existence. 
They are too quick in finding out that they 
are the subjects of admiring remarks, and 
when a child begins to be self-conscious its 
greatest charm is gone forever. It will be 
time enough to learn of the existence of these 
sweet memories when years of discretion are 
reached, and the loveliness of childhood can 
be dwelt on and enjoyed with intelligent 
pleasure. 

To enforce our little sermon with a good 
text, listen all ye parents to the words of the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘*Now go, write it....and 
note it in a book that it may be for the time 
to come for ever and ever.” 


this dear child’s sayings and doings,and how 
y 


Summer Gowns. 


| 1 is a foulard dress with a mauve 

ground figured lightly in black. The 
bodice is composed of a high corselet of 
black guipure lace, with crossed draperies of 
mauve crépe de Chine emerging above, con 
nected with balloon puffs of the crépe which 
top the long close sleeves of foulard. The 
corselet is gathered in at the waist under a 
jet girdle, which also covers the junction of 
a deep lace coat skirt that is an independent 
part of the costume, and is only assumed for 
out-of-door wear. 

A light gray crépon dress, Fig. 2, has ac 
cessories of fine black lacelike passementerie 
The top and bottom of the skirt are edged 


Fig. 2.—Dress with PAssEMENTERIE ORNAMENTS. 


[See Fig. 3.) 
























































Fig. 4—Criron Gown. Fig. 5.—Foutarp Gown 


with narrow bands of it. The bodiceis completed by a little jacket of 
passementerie lined with silk, with revers turned over at the front and 
back, and forearms of passementerie over silk lengthen out drooping 
puffed sleeves of crépon. 

Another crépon dress, Fig. 4, is of light tan-color, with a plastron and 
collar of cream lace over pink silk in the bodice. The front of tie pleastron 
is connected with a similar piece at the back, which, together with a box 
pleat in the material below it, conceals the fastening of the bodice. The 
front turns down in revers, and is folded in toward the waist. A double 
girdle of pink and tan changeable ribbon encircles the waist, with a sash 
bow added at the back. A puff borders the skirt. 

A polka-dotted navy blue foulard gown has three narrow ruffles around 
the skirt, and a square yoke and ruffle of white lace on the gathered bodice. 
The bodice fastens at the side, and has a pointed ribbon belt. Another 
ribbon borders the top of the skirt, with a bow at the back. 


THE MEANING OF BLUNDERS. 


— people have an unfortunate propensity to brood over what they 
WO call the ‘‘ mistakes” of their lives. It arises from a false estimate of 
human judgment and an overstrained idea of the responsibility of their 
actions. 

A conscientious woman of middle age wrote to a friend, ‘‘I am giad to 
be spared a longer life, that kmay spend it in repenting my past mistakes.” 
To spend one’s time in lamenting past mistakes seems the worst mistake of 
all. Life is short at the longest. There is little time to dream of doing, 
less to mourn over what has been done. ‘To act, to act quickly, to act up to 
our best instincts and highest aspirations, is all we can do. It is all that 
is expected. After that our responsibility ceases, and the final result be- 
longs only to God. .*, 

The good woman above quoted had always acted according to her best 
judgment. But, being human judgment, it was fallible. Being human, 
she could not forsee the full consequences of her actions, but could only do 
as seemed right at the time. Now if she was called upon to act to-day, 
what better-could she do than that? Then why regret that she so acted 
before? 

Examining into this matter of blunders a little further, and particularly 
in tracing the course of the “ mistakes—well meant,” in our own lives, 
when we look back upon them with the cooler understanding of later years, 
we are constrained to confess that the ‘* mistake” 
must have been intended to be there, as well as 
the correct action, because the plan of our develop- 
ment has included both. Continuing to study 
clearly and deeply, we must acknowledge that the 
mistakes and errors, nay, the very sias, when for 
saken and forgiven, have helped the soul upward; 
that all have worked together to accomplish the 
result sought; that they must have been put 
there and meant so to be; and so that our 
‘*blunders” were not blunders at all, but al 
though we sowed and watered often amiss, there 
was always some increase given which achieved 
the good we aimed at but failed to reach. 

And deepest of ali we see that the divine love, 
which saw the end from the beginning, bore, 
with a tender compassion, to look upon our 
struggles, our weeping, our disheartened sighs. 
Ah, infinitely greater it is, but like to the love 
we bear our own children, which is so deep and 
true that we endure to treat them harshly, and 
with seeming cruelty behold their tears, know- 
Fig. 3.—Back oF Dress ing surely that one day they will comprehenc 
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all the kindness! 








USEFUL RECIPES. 
Rhubarb Pudding Make a batter of half a 
pound or ! pint of flour and a pint of milk Add 


and 2 table spoonfuls of su 


gar, with a pinch of salt. Stir with a wooden 
wnt i i the batter is perfectly smooth, then 
a Hour OF more then stir inte ih a 
jua { ibarb cut into pieces the size of diet 
I’ t mixture to a well-greased pudding 
See that the top fits tightly, and plange 
p clivy boing wat Move a little fur 
the first few minutes; botl an hour and a hail 
Nu / the Pudding A hull-pint of sugar 
a quarter of 4 po i of butter, the yolk of 1 egg, 
half a texeupful of cooking wine Flavor 
‘ ‘ t grated nutmey Cream the butter 
st the sugar, and then the beaten volk of 
eg. Let this sauce simmer, but not boil, over a 
hot fi Just before it is wanted add the wing 
Jo Py rve Pine ipples Take pineapples quite 


Pee hem carefully, cut them in slices; 
then weigh the fruit, and allow three-quarters of 
a pound of best winte sugar to every pound of 
fruit Put the fratt and sugar inte a bowl in 
ayers Set it aside until the hext day; then set 
the kettle over a steady fire until the fruit is 

‘ ¢ hot, but notigng envugh to soften them 
Take it the fruit with a perforated ladle, and 
cane | sv it in @ colander to drain Loil the 

til it thickens Lay the fruit in preserve 
g and cover each glass WIL & paper dipped 


fastened down 


Weigh the fruit, and 


bu 4 before the top is 
Tu Preserve Green Figs 





‘ vu qual quantity of sugar, the thinly pared 
rind of a lemon. and a little gings Lay the fiys | 
in cold water for twenty-four hours, then simmer 
them till tender put them again into cold water, 
and ke hem remain for two days, changing the 
Wa iad If not quite soft, simmer again, | 
and replace n cold water until the next day 
Ma is p of two-thirds of the sugar allowed, 
scl wate n the proportion of a4 pint to two 
P is, and this syrup let the figs simmer ten 
! lu two days pour the syrup from the 


hip m to the rest 


aciding the 


of the eugar weighed After 
ginger, boil the syrup for 
added, and 
Cut figs in 
Put away in small glass jars 
—-This fruit 
may be preserved with the peel on, and is just as 


lemon and 
five minutes, when the fruit cau be 
cooked ull ' ere 
haif, if preferred 


To Preserve Scberian Crab-apples 


ane transparent 


ood in the estimation of most people 


pint of water by boiling in it a small stick of cin 
namon, a bit of white ginger, and 3 or 4 cloves 
Strain these off, and make into a syrup by boiling 
in it a half-pound of white sugar Let it remain 


until com Take little apples, wipe 
them well with a cloth, prick them with a needle 
stalks, and put them into the stewpan 
syrup, to get hot together. Remove it 
the fire, pour it off into a basin, let it stand 
to get cold, repeating the 
When the fruit looks « 


jars, and pour the syrup over it 


a pint of the 


near the 
with the 
from 
process three times. 
It will do no 
harm if a day elapses between each of the boil 
ings. Most beautiful jelly is 
of these 


made with the 
Mnost = 


apples 


to eat witl 


“al as currant jelly 
Three quarters 


gar is enough to allow a pint of juice 


mutton or Veniwon 


pouud Of su 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used fo ver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It southes the child, softens the yume, allays 


all pai res wind colic, and Is the best remedy for 
diarrnen Seld by dragyiste in every part of the 
world I'wenty-five cents a botth Ade.) 
FALSE BCONOMY 

le practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard youd. Infants 
sre entitled two the beat food obtainable It is « fact 
that tl Gail Borden Kage Brand Condensed 


Milk tx the beet infant fuud. Youur grocer and drug 


Buanerr’s Fravoniwe Exvaacte are 
purest and the best 


invariably ac- 
Adv.) 

Coanrut.s Benzo Prevents all! 
dryness aud ¢ 


Coamerio Soar 
f the ek ide 


ighness o 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 
costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Cocoa 
or Sugar, 
ecouomical, 
delicious, 


Soid by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Flavor a | 


lear, take it out, put it into | 


juice | 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of-tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zafes/ 
Ll’. S. Gevernment Food Report. 


x % » Rusifoam 


CLEANSES, 





bEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE. 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 









PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
THE used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 


junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 

tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

AND FANCY.-GOODS DEALERS. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent ou application. 
3.8. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex 
— A book of interest to every 


TEETH. 


A Perfect Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 


Price 25 cenrs. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 





Malled (sealed) for 19° Cis. 


MADAM f Laut » 124 W. Zid Bt, 


UTHORS —The skitied revision, the competent, 
. unbiassed criticism of prose and verse 

and advice as to publication, are the specialties of the 
N.Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by G.W.Curtis,J.R. 
Lowell,C. D. Warner, E.C. Stedman,and many others. Es 
tablished 1880. Unique in position and success. Addres 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 20 West 14th Street, New York. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the AxcurTectTuRA! 
DerartTuent. Catalogue free. Yor further information 
apply to Miss Ex.en J. Pown, Sec'y, 200 W. 23d St.,N.¥ 


FAT PEOPL 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. | 


An Ideal Complexion § a 


For sale by all Drugand 
unable tc procure this Wenderful one on | 
cents in stampe and receive & cake by retarn ae kg 


| JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


You can reduce your weight 10 
e to 15 Ibe. a month at home, 


“ without starving or injury, by DR. ARKE'S 
| Sepeeran. cent PEER, (0 anvons be am Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 183, Chicago, Til. 


_— — 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Kasiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
NESS AND mFS far ene cunte 










CHOICE . = - GOLLECTIONS. 


PP HE selections in th in the ¢ Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old and young may find their favorites 
in this collection, and many new and beautiful 
things that they have never seen or heard Chris- 
tian Instructor, Chicage j 
If you want sonrething to keep the whole “famil 
humming for a month ted grandfather to ‘amity 


Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
by Peet's invisibie T 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Song Collec 
tion Christian Advocate 


DEA pers beard. Successful when all remed 
* {ENTS ‘TED 0 pany, pleas: 
This is the very best Collection for a. is | £ GENTS WANTED—The work io easy, pleasant, 


Gah. Geld cay by P. Hiscox 260 Broay,N.T. Write for book of 
J% and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
schools that we have vet seen. The compiler could GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
do no better work for the homes and schools of 


America.—Fverett School Register * * | , 
Price Rag cents eS oo. Sold everywhere, | HARPER $ NEW CATALOGUE, 
or sent by mail, post-paid. on receipt of price. Full | -,. ; . ifie 
tables of contents with Goocinen’ Peake of favor- Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
ite Songs for School and Home, sent on applica- | will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


tion, Address, Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Two of : a Kind. ° . 


Two of a kind, if congenial, are generally the 
right kind. This applies to drinks as well as to 
drinkers, and especially true is it of these two 
famous beverages: Manitou Springs Water and 


Ginger Champagne. The former is perfectly pure 
water charged with natural carbonic acid gas; the 
latter has this water for its base, is perfectly free from 
alcohol, and one of the very best beverages which 
can be used. They are used everywhere. They go 
well together and bring health to all who drink them. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL CO., Manitou, Col. 
Ask for tt at yer club. Drugyists and Grocers sell i¢ 





ROOZEN’ Ss DUTCH BULBS 
For Fall, ‘92, and Spring, '93, Planting. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Am=- 
aryllis, Gloxinias, Peontes. Delphinitums, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Etc., Ete., in thousands varieties, new and old. 


* The flowers which, if planted ‘doors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
Winter months ; which, if planted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their 
exquisite beauties in the Sprin 

pe largest catalogue the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the 

famous growers Al ANT. ROOZE ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem). HOLLAND. (Est. 

= ) All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to undersigned 

American mt, or to Mesers. Roozen direct, for the above catalogue, 
which we take pleasure in sending to such free. [" Prices greatly reduced. 


J.TER KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City. 
EP Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cts. Mention Harper’ 's Bazar. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Glimpses of Nature. 


| American Game Birds. 
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“Goop 
MORNING,” 
said the Id 
rot, cheer 
fully, as he 
seated him- 
glanced over his 


and 


breakfast tabl 


Good-morning yourself,” retarhed the Poet 
You have an unueaally large number of letters 
this morning All checks, I hope ?” 
“ Yes,” replied the Idiot “ All checks of one 
kind or anothe Mostly checks on ambition— 
otherwise, rejection’ from my friends the editors,” 





YOU DONT MEAN TO SAY THAT YOU WRITE FOR 

tHE PAPERS?” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you write for the 
pape put im the School-master, with an in 
credulous smile 

I try to,”’ returned the Idiot, meekly “Tf 
the papers don’t take ‘em, I find them useful in 
curing my genial friend who imbibes of in 


somnia.”” 


“ What do you write—advertisements ?” quer 
ied the Bibliomaniac 
‘No. Advertisement writing is an art to 


which I dare It’s too great a tax on 
the brain,” replied the Idiot 

“Tax on asked the Doctor. He 
going to aquelch the Idiot 

“The brain,” returned the latter, not ready to 
beaquelehed. “It's a little thing people use to 
think with, Doctor. I'd 


not aspire 


what?” was 


advise you to get one,”’ 


Then he added, “I write poems and foreign let 
ters mostly 
“I did not know vou had ever been abroad,” 
said the clergymar 
I never have returned the Idiot. 
Then how, may I ask,” said Mr W hitechoker, 
severely how cat ut write foreign letters ?” 
“With my stub pen, of course,” replied the 
Idiot. “How did you suppose—with an oyster 
knife?” 
The clergyman sighed 
‘I should like to hear some of your poems,” 
said the Poet 
“Very well,” returned the Idiot. “ Here’s one 


that has just returned from the Bengal Monthly. 
It's about a writer who died some years ago 
Shakespeare's his name. You've heard of Shake- 
speare, haven't you, Mr. Pedagog?” he added 
Then, as there was no answer, he read thie 


verse, which was as follows: 


SETTLED. 


Yes! Shakespeare wrote the plays—'tis clear to me. 


Lord Bacon's claim's condemned before the bar. 
He'd not have penned, ** what fools these mortals be!” 
But—more correct what fools these mortals are !” 





“That's not bad,” said the Poet, 

“Thanks,” returned the Idiot, “I wish you 
were an editor. I wrote that last spring, and it 
has been coming back to me at the rate of once 
a week ever since.” 

“Tt is too short,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

“It’s an epigram,” said the Idiot. “How 
many yards long do you think epigrams should 
be ?” 

The Bibliomaniac scorned to reply. 

“I agree with the Sibliomarfiac,” said the 
School master. “It is too short. People want 
greater quant.ty.” 

“Well, here is quantity for you,” said the 
Idiot. “ Quantity as she is not wanted by nine 
comic papers I wot of. This poem is calied: 


“THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 


“ How hard my fate perhaps you'll gather in, 
My dearest reader, when I tell you that 
I entered into this fair world a twin- 
The one was spare enough, the other fat. 


I was, of course, the lean one of the two. 
The homelier as well, and consequently 
In ecstasy o'er Jim my parents flew, 
And good of me was spoken accident'ly. 


** As boys we went to school, and Jim, of conrse, 
Was e’er his teacher's favorite, and ranked 
Among the lads renowned for morai force, 
Whilst I was every day right soundly spanked. 


‘Jim had an angel face, but there he stopped. 
I never knew a lad who'd sin so oft 

And look so like a branch of heaven lopped 
From off the parent trank that grows aloft. 


‘I seemed an imp—indeed ‘twas often said 
That I resembled mach Beelzebab 

My face was freckled and my hair was red 
The kind of looking boy that men cal! scrub 


* Kind deeds, however, were my constant thouglit; 
In everything I did the best I could; 
I said my prayers thrice daily, and I sought 
lv all my ways to do the right and good. 


“ On Saturdays I'd do my 
Monday's sums, 
While im wonld 


He’d sneak away and 
steal the neighbors’ 


ahd, ctmage to sy 
to earth was never 
run, 


“ Whilst I, when study- 
time was haply 
through, 

Would seek my bro- 
ther in the neigh- 
bor'’s orchard. 

Would find the neighbor there with anger blue, 

And as the thieving culprit, would be tortured. 


“The cums I'd done he'd steal, this lad forsaken, 
Then change my work, so that a paltry four 
Would be my mark, whilst he had overtaken 
The maximam and al! the prizes bore. 


“In later years we loved the selfsame maid ; 
We sent her little presents, sweets, bouquets, 
For which, alas! ‘twas 
I that al ways paid; 
And Jim the maid 
now honors and 
obeys. 


“ We entered politics— 
in different réles, 
And fora minor of- 
fice each dd ran 
"Twas I was left— 
leit badiy at the 
polls, 

Because of fishy 
things that Jim 

had done. 


“When Jim went into 
basiness and fail- 
ed, 

I signed his notes 
md =6ofreed him 
from the strife 

Which bankruptcy 
and ruin hath en- 
tailed 

On them that lead 
a queer filuancial 
life. 


* Then, 
Jearned 
had set 

Aside before bis failure—hard to tell !— 
A half a million dollars on his pet 
His Mrs. Jim—the former iovely Nell. 


that Jim 


“ That wearied me of Jim. It may be right 
For one to bear another's cross, but 
Quite fail to see it in its proper light, 
If that’s the rule man should be guided by 


“ And since a fate perverse has bad the wit 
To mix us up so that the one’s deserts 
Upon the adatoms of the other sit, 
No matter how the other one it hurts, 











IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
SHE. “Must you Go BACK TO WORK TO-MORROW, HARRY?” 


HE, “It ts IMPERATIVE, Maun. 


I NEED THE REST.” 


VERY. PROMPT. 

Hosack. “Some people have 
their wishes fulfilled very 
promptly.” 

Tommi. “Are you prepared 
to specify 7” 

Hosaox. ** Well, [knew a man 
in. Kaneas who put up a sign 
reading, ‘This House for Sail,’ 
and the very next day a cyclone 
carried it into the next county.” 

_——— 


Curminy. “I want to get a 
present for a young lady.” 

Crxex. * Would a nice box of 
candy suit you 7” 

Cuoomcry. “No; I wantsome- 
thing more lasting.’’ 

Cueex. “ How would chewing- 
gum do, then?” 

qmmanetipenamaite 

“My hired man has a fine la- 
bor-#aving device.” 

* What is it?” 

“Obille, They eave him from 
laboring three days out of five.” 


——_._—_—_ 


Mises Hawkins. “I think 
there’s a great deal in that no- 
tion that people become what 
they eat.” 

Bantow. “ Well, if they do, 
you must have eaten venison. 

on are euch a deer little thing.” 

Muss Hawkins (softly). “ You 
are not making game of me, are 
you, George 7” 

—< 


“You must not he impudent 
to papa,” said Mr. B. to his boy, 

“1 ain't impident, papa.» I 
meant what I said the fanny 
way not the impident way,” re- 
plied the boy. 


penniless, I wr 
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“IT am resolved to take some mortal's life; 
Just when, or where, or how, I do not reck, 
Se long as law will end this horrid strife 
And twist my dear twin brother's sinful neck.” 


“There,” said the Idiot, putting down the 
manuscript. ‘“ How's that?” 

“T don’t like it,” said Mr. Whitechoker. “It 
is immoral and vindictive. You should accept 
the hardships of life, no matter how unjust. The 
conclusion of vour poem horrifies me, sir. I—” 

“ Have you tried your hand at dialect poetry ?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Yes; once,” said the Idiot.. “I sent it to 
the Great Western Weekly. Oh yes. - Here it is. 
Sent back with thanks. It’s an octette written 
in cigar-box dialect.” 

“In wh-a-at?” asked the Poet. 

“ Cigar-box dialect. Here it is: 

“O Manuel garcia alonzo, 
Colorado especiale H. Clay, 
Invincible flora alphonzo, 
Cigarette panatella el rey, 





WOOED THE SELFSAME MAID. 


Victoria Reina selectas 
O twofer madura grandé 
O conchas oscuro perfectas, 
You drive all my sorrows away.” 
“ Ingenious, but vicious,” said the School-mas- 
ter, who does not smoke. 
“Again thanks. How is this for a sonnet?” 
said the Idiot: 


“ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes now wai! my dear time's waste ; 
Then can I drown an eye unused to flow 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since cancelled woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanieh'd sight; 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And eT from woe to woe tell o' 
The sad account of fore-hemoaned w i, 

Which I now pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think of thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end.” 






“Tt is bosh !” suid the School-master, 

The Poet smiled quietly. 

“ Perfect bosh!” repeated the School-master. 
“ And only shows how in weak hands so beauti- 
ful a thing as the sonnet ean be made ridiculous.” 

“What's wrong with it?” asked the Idiot. 

“It doesn’t contain any thought—or if it’ does, 
no one can tell what the thought is, Your 
rhymes are atrocious, Your phraseology is ridic 
ulous. The whole thing ‘s bad. You'll never get 
anybody to print it.” 

“1 donot intend to try,” said the Idiot, meekly. 

“You are wise,” said the School-master, “ to 
take my advice for once.” 

“No, it is not your advice that restrains me,” 
said the Idiot, dryly. “It is the fact that this 
sonnet has already been printed.” 

“In the name of Letters, where ? 
School-master. 

“In the collected works of William Shake- 
speare,” replied the Idiot, quietly. 

The Poet laughed ; Mrs. Smithers’s eyes filled 
with tears; and the School-master for once had 
absolutely nothing to say. 


” 


cried the 





NUMISMATICS. 


BROTHER [NIGO WASP 1s A GREAT COLLECTOR OF COINS, 























SUPPLEMENT. 


IN A PRAIRIE KITCHEN. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS. 
“The Lord sends meat, and the Devil sends 
cooks.” Proverb, 


Il.—RUBY JUNE GUMPERS. 
OW began the Augustan re 

N kitchen. It had been noised a 
I was a writer, receiving fabulous sums for 
** little short stories,” and as the ed 
flower draws the bee, so all aspirants to lit- 
erary fame and emoluments ked to me 
as ‘‘ kitchen help.” ‘They frankly declared 
that they came not because | wanted 
work, but to get what they could pick up 
out of my oe Sey to learn the best way 
to tackle the folks at the head of the maga- 
zines, for they all that their writin’s 
was just as good as what other folks wrote, 
but they didn’t have no time and patience to 
read a hoya a stories, but bm reg &, 
fix over the spellin’ an’ grammar put 
dots in right? 

The aspirants with their manuscripts were 
declined as “ not available,” and I chose as 
my familiar that one whose verbs and nouns 
did least . Surely she could not be a 
victim to ink habit! Miss Ruby June 
Gumpers had bloomed so long upon the 
parent tree-that she was now all thorn and 
stem. She was modelled upon tlie Dunks 
pattern—so angular that if you met her un- 
expectedly approaching, you felt like dodg- 
ing her, as you would a sharp corner. Her 
facial expression was that of a varied weather 
experience. . Her hair, worn in a tousled 
bang, was coarse and dry as tropical grass. 
Just arrived’from ‘‘ loway,” she detested the 
South. Cook? Well.I guess so, To hum I 
didn’t never go out as help, an’ I- guess I 
don’t hev to & it down here-er, but pa said 
he didn’t hev no money to be a-throwin’ 
away in press an’ ink fur to be writin’ 
novels with, an’ I guessed you'd be real glad 
just to take me like one of your fam'ly, an’ 
for your comp’ny. Imagine my dismay at 
being entrapped! 

Miss Ruby June Gumpers averred that in 
‘‘Toway” only low-down folks used onion 
an’ garlic, and she laughed scornfully at 
folks that put , as she called parsley, 
in their soup. Up Nar-r-uth nobody never 
om no seasonin’ in victuals but salt and 

lack pepper. With the air of one who con- 
fers a special favor, she demanded, ‘ You 
feel like eatin’ sop for dinner?” 

“Sop? What és sop?” I asked. 

**Dun'no’ what sop is?” amazediy. ‘I 
guess you done staid to hum the hull of 
your days!” scornfully. 

“Sop, my child,” explained the Wise Man 
_* is gravy.” 

“Oh-b! Why, of course. All the chil- 
dren like gravy.” 

** Waal, we allus has it to hum a Mondays 
an’ a Fridays, an’ I'll make sop only them 
“= here-er,” 

hough this at first seemed a hard saying, 
it proved to be a merciful dispensation. 

hen Ruby June placed upon our table, 
with a heavy thump, a coarse yellow bowl, 
filled with a white, pallid, sticky te, in 
which a spoon stood upright, she declared, 
“‘I guess you folks hain’t never saw no 
gravy like that b- fore!” 

After tasting ti,c unique horror, we sym- 
pathized with that Frenchman who found 
America ‘‘a grand country, with ninety-nine 
religions, but only one sauce.”. When I strove 
to teach Ruby June the secret of a brown 

avy, she said she couldn't admire to eat 
_ black gravy, an’ she couldn’t cook what she 

couldn’t eat. Coffee, made lukewarm, with a 
dash of cold milk, was a nauseating draught 
dear to her palate, therefore we must take 
ours as she liked it. 

As Ruby June regarded courtesy in daily 
life a confession of inferiority, and as she 
lived in a republic, where every woman has 
a fighting chance of being the wife of that 
man who may be President, she ey 
wore the air of ‘‘ I-think-myself-just-as-good- 
as- you-and-may be-a-little-bit-better.” 

‘oliteness to employers was a token of 
servility her proud soul could not brook. 
She threw back a “ good-morning” with a 
defiant toss of the head. 

In a day or two asword of Damocles—her 
pen—began to fall upon our household, and 
every dish was served with ink sauce. In 
the soup lurked stubby fractions of lead-pen- 
cils worn to the quick in orthographical 
<<. - e June ee. rece = _— 

irect gift of the ability to spell well. 
Scribbled heroandadn ea the walls were 
**notes” for her “ ce novel.” Had 
Belshazzar seen that terrifying chirography 
upon his wall, small need would he have had 
for an interpreter to assure him that its im- 
port was one of doom. 

Ruby June appeared at meal - times with 
her hair skewered with lead - pencils, and 
ostentatiously put down on a crumpled sheet 
of paper all the nonsense which the Wise 
Man solemnly uttered upon those occasions 
for her special edification. These were gems 
to Ruby June, to be put into priceless set- 
tings, fashioned after the Gumpers’ pattern. 
She offered to let us read her ‘‘romance 
novel” if we would swear an I-hope-I-may- 
die-if-I-ever-do oath that we would never di- 
vulge a word of it, not even the pre-faces 
and finises, ‘cause those jealous girls is just 
mean enough to steal my make-ups; but I 
guess Ruby June Gumpers is about as smart 
as they makes’em! It hain’t everybody I'd 
let read my romance novel. 
man says it’s worth more’n a hundred dollars 


in my 
that 
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just to wade through it half-way, soof course 
*m bound to get a heap of money for it. 
Writin’s a heap easier way to make moncy 

than scrubbin’! 
she let the 


The 


loves of epee ge pe ad 
Hers was the aw makin’ po’ 
out of her own val gyn with one 


guessed she 

rating, an’ it Salk be 0 den peed 

kill one bird with two stones, an’ sell her 
‘*romance novel” to all the people what come 
to hear her speech. She guessed she would 
have to have a yes for etiquatte. 
She didn’t have no high-up ’pinion of Cre- 
owls an’ Cajuns, but she say that she 
did like that way of theirn about shamperoons 
for young ladies. She was too bashful to 
ever stand up speechifyin’ ’thout a shamper- 
oon)to back ber. 

Ruby June thirsted and hun for com- 
munion with my “In Ioway we 
went with the best folks there was, we Gum- 
perses did.” 

As this one of the Gumperses never took 
hint, nothing was ever rev to her by 
implication, so how could she ever realize 
the disgust her assumption and impertinence 
erouned in the breast of another? 

At the end of a week—it seemed a month! 
—Ruby June informed me that she'd been 
**a-readin’ the stories” I had written, “ an’ 
I couldn’t see nothin’ in ’em—no killin’s, no 
pois’in’s, no elopements. She called that 
tame. My story 'll beat yours. Maybe the 
spellin’s hain’t the same; but, shucks! what’s 
spellin’? Who cares "bout spellin’ long’s the 
sense an’ the int’restin’ness comes in? So, as 
I hain’t nothin’ more to learn from you, 
I'll ask for the loan of your dictionary, an’ 
I'm goin’ to leave you. I know you'll take 
on might'ly "bout havin’ to part with me, 
but I’ve adapted a baby.” 

** Ada a baby?” I asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ya-as! I done it soze to git a tg = 
I allus admired to hev a or-r-gin, an’ I’ve 
done hectored pa to git me one ever sence I 
quit school, but somehow he hain’t never got 
no money—so he says. A lady died next 
door to our folks, an’ she left a motherless 
ws a or-r-gin only a month old—an’ 
the baby’s pa’s been a-tryin’ for to trade out 
the care an’ the keep of the baby with some 
of the neighbors, an’ he’s done throwed in 
the or-r-gin. But they says the baby’s so 
puny they hain’t a-goin’ to have no time to 
play the or-r-gin if the pa adapts it to 
them, an’ if they did, the baby hollers so all 
the time they could’n’ hear they own self a 
‘Climbin’ up the Golden Stairs.’ So I 
ups an’ says to pa, * Pa, hete’s a chance for 
a or-r-gin, an’ pa says ”"—spelling it in a sib- 
ilant whisper—‘‘‘G-o-s-h d-a-r-n a or-r-gin! 
ey an’ ink’s done turned you fool enough.’ 

‘a hain’t never had no ample school priv- 
ilugea like me!” Apologetically for pa, 
pridefully for Ruby June. ‘‘ But I kept 
a-hectorin’ an’ a-hectorin’ pa, an’ a-readin’ to 
him some o’ my po’try ’bout music an’ sing- 
in’ an’ etcetery, till he hollered out to ‘adapt 
the baby an’ the*or-r-gin, an’ the or-r-gin’s an’ 
the baby’s pa too, an’ d-a-r-n ’em all!’ Sol 
ups an’ writes the nicest sort o’ payee 
letter to the baby’s an’ or-r-gin’s pe; an’ 
brought ’em both round to our folks’ house, 
an’ the or-r-gin’s got the sweet-est play! but 
the baby’s awful screechy. Ma say she guess 
the baby won’t live long nohow, but the or-r- 
gin will, an’ itll be mine, an’ I’ve wrote off 
some verses "bout Mr. Gallup’s dead wife, an’ 
it did me good to hear him blow his nose 
—reel affectin’—when I reads ’em to him. 
Not to she was no great shakes! but 
wid’ wers admire to tell lies bout their 
dead pardners bein’ so awful good, an’ this, 


, that, an’ effuther, an’ po’try’s good to read 


to em to make "em wish they was fixed up 
with new pardners.” 

Ruby June received her wages, thrust her 
ink-stained hands into a pair of dainty mit- 
tens, fashioned from her father’s old socks, 
and never thought to tell me ‘‘ good-by.” 

The inky way of our domestic sky having 
passed beyond our vision, we rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. We vowed that hereafter our 
‘*help” should not know even the alphabet. 
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An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
; Chicago 
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Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘A Luxury for Shampooing.” —Medica/ Standard, Chicago. 
«It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—WMedica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’—Cchristine Terhune Herrick. 
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«A Model Establishment” 


are the very words used by one of the numerous visitors to our 
factory, and here are some more. 








‘* Simply perfect.” 

‘* Nothing like it in the country.” 

** Thoroughly appetizing.” 

“* J think the best advertisement of your estab- 
» lishment is in showing it to the public.”’ 
‘ “I have had occasion to visit many canning 
‘ establishments at home and in France; without 
question, this is the most complete, systematic and 
>| appetizingly clean.” 





The Franco-American Soups, Plum Pudding and other prepa- 
rations are ready except warming for the table. Accept no 
other but the “ Franco-American” brand. Sold by Grocers. 


$| Sample can of Soup or Plum Pudding sent postage prepaid on receipt of r4c. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
‘ West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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With Descriptive Text by the Rev. 


glass plate attachment, Barker shut- RICHARD WHeEaTLey, D.D. Profuse- 

ter, sliding front, automatic register, ly Illustrated. Folio, Cloth, Gilt 
and can be used as a hand or tri- Edges, $10 00. (Jn a Box.) 

pod camera. 

R A work of substantial merit, appealing 

to Daes Sequined alike to the lover of history and of the 

If You have a Daylight Kodak. |... The engravings are of extreme in- 

$6.00 to $65.00. terest, giving, as t 0, a clear idea of 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., the stately and sublime character of the 


Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 

m' i oe its caiensting influence, and a L.- 

Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 

impurities. Send for Cirevlar. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


ecclesiastical structure of the mediaeval 
ages. The descriptive text comprises an 
introductory essay on the cathedral sys- 
tem, and a particular account of each 
building in the collection, It is carefully 
done, combining fulness of detail with 
conciseness and precision.— Zhe Dya/, 
Chicago. 
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THE IVORY GATE. 


Continued from page 685.) 


At No. 49, his own house. Where 
else should he stop? 

Athelstan took out his purse and gave the 
man the five pounds | don’t know what 
it means,” he said. “TI can't understand a 
word. But I suppose you have told me the 
truth. I don't know why you should make 
up a lie 

‘* It's Gauspel Truth,” said the man. 

‘* And therefore again—I don’t understand 
it. Well—I've got your name apd your 
number. If I want you again I will send for 
ve 


tow 


The man saluted and walked away. Half 
a sovereign for an eighteenpenny job, and 
eight years afterwards five pounds on ac- 
count of the same job. Robbery, was it? 
Robbery —and the old man pretending to 
rob himself. Now what did that mean? 
Laying it on to some poor harmless innocent 
the soldiers guessed; laying it on to 
some one as he had a spite against—the old 
villain—very likély this young governor— 
most likely. Donations on account of that 
same job, very likeély—the old villain! 

As for Athelstati, he returned to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where, the evéning being fine and 
the sun warm and the place quiet except for 
the children at play, he walked up and down 
the east or sunny side for half an hour, turn- 
ing the thing over in his mind. 

For, you see, if Mr. Dering went through 
the form of robbing himself, and finding out 
the robbery, and coldly suffering the Shans 
to fall upon himself, then Mr, Dering must 
be one of the most phenomenally wicked of 
living men. Or if Mr. Dering robbed him. 
elf, and did not know it, then Mr. Dering 
must be mad 

Again, if such a thing could be done on a 
it might be done on a larger 
scale with the same result—namely, suspi- 
cion to fall upon a blameless person; ob- 
loquy to gather round his name—for in some 
cases simply to be charged is almost as fatal 
as to be convicted —and perfect impunity 
for himself “ This is not my own writing, 
but a forgery,” said the maa who had been 
robbed. Then who is the forger? You— 
you. None but you. The bare suspicion be- 
comes a certainty in the minds of those who 
were once that man’s friends. And his life 
is cankered at the outset. He thought of his 
own life; the bitterness of alienation and 
exile. Never any time for eight years when 
he could explain the reasons of his exile. 
Debt, the cultivation of wild-oats, failure to 
pass examinations—anything would do for 
such a reason except suspicion of forgery. 
Athelstan was a cheerful young man. He 
seldom allowed himself to be cast down by 
the blows of fate. Nevertheless, during his 
whole time of exile, the drop of bitterness 
that poisoned his cup was that he could not 
tell the whole story becausé the world would 
believe no more than half—that half, namely, 
which contained the accusation. When one 
walks about thinking, there comes a time 
when it seems no good to think any longer. 
The mind can only get a certain amount out 
of a case at one sitting. That amount ab- 
sorbed, the best thing is to go on to some- 
thing else. Athelstan went on to dinner. 
He left his sister to the care of her young 
man, and dined by himself. He took a steak 
at a Holborn restaurant with an evening 
paper, which he considered professionally. 
After dinner he returned to his subject. Per- 
haps he should get a step farther. No; per- 
haps on account of the sweet influence of 
dinner, he got no farther at all. Here was 
an astonishing fact. How to account for it? 
You have seen — by one of two ways — 
malignity unspeakable, or madness — mad- 
ness of a very curious kind—the madness of 
a man whose calm cold judgment had made 
him appear to his friends as one with an in- 
tellect far above any ordinary weaknesses of 
humanity. Mr. Dering mad? Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the President of the 
Royal Society, the President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, the Cambridge Profess- 
ors of Mathematics—all these men might be 
mad as well. And nobody to know it or to 
suspect it. Mr. Dering mad?—and yet, if not, 
what was he? 

There was one way. He had tried it al- 
ready once. He left the restaurant and 
turned eastwards. He was going to try 
South Square, Gray's Inn, again. Perhaps 
Mr. Edmund Gray would be in his rooms. 

He was not, he door was shut. But 
the opposite door stood open, that of Fredd 
Carstone. Athelstan knocked, and was ad- 
mitted with eloquence almost tumultuous, 

** Just in time,” said the coach. “I've got 
a new brand of whiskey, straight from Glas- 
gow. You shall sample it. ave you had 
dinner yet? So have lL. Sitdown. Let us 
talk and smoke tobacco and drink whiskey 
and soda.” 

**T will do the talking and the tobacco. ” 

*“*T love Virtue,” said Freddy. ‘She is a 
lovely guddess—for if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. She has 
only one fault. There is reproach in her 
voice, reproach in her eye, and reproach in 
her attitude. She is an uncomfortable god- 
dess. Fortunately, she dwells not in this 
venerable foundation. Do not imitate Virtue, 
old boy. Let me— That's right. We shall 
then start fair upon the primrose path—the 
broad and flowery way—though I may get 
farther down than you. Athelstan the Wan- 
derer—Melnoth the Wanderer—Childe Har- 
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old the Pilgrim—drink and be human.” He 
set the example. ‘‘ Good whiskey—very 
whiskey. A helstan, there’s a poor devil up- 
stairs, starving for the most part—let’s have 
him down. It’s a charity.” He ran up 
stairs, and immediately returned with the 
decayed Advocate, who looked less hungry 
thah usual, and a shade less shabby — you 
have seen how he borrowed of Mr. Edmund 
Gray through Elsie. 

“Now,” suid the host, ‘I call this com- 
fortable; a warm August evening; the win- 
dow open; a suspicion of fresh air from the 
gardens; soda and whiskey ; and two men for 
talk. Most evenings one has to sit alone. 
Then there's a temptation to—to close the 
evening too quickly.” 

** Freddy, | want to hear more about your 
neighbor, You told me something, if you 
remember, a week or two ago.” 

“Very odd thing. Old Checkley at the 
Salutation is always pestering about Mr. 
Edmund Gray. What has he to do with Mr. 
Edmund Gray? Wanted me to answer his 
questions.” 

“And me,” said Mr. Langhorne. “TI did 
answer them.” 

“Well, Mr. Edmund Gray is— What is 
he? An old gentleman, of cheerful aspect, 
who is apparently a socialist. We must all 
be allowed our lithe weaknesses. All I ask 
for is—"” He reached his hand for the 
whiskey. ‘This old gentleman carries his 
hobbies so far ag to believe in them serious- 
ly. I've talked to him about them.” 

“TI have heard him lecture at Camden 
Town,” said the Barrister. ‘‘I go there 
sometimes on Sunday evening. They have 
a tea-feast with ham and cake and toast. It 
is a pleasant gathering. It reminds one of 
the Early Church.” 

“Well, Athelstan, what else can I tell you? 


Hark!” There was a step heard ascending 
the stairs. “I believe that is the old man 
himself. If it is, you shall see him. I will 


bring him in.” 

He went out to meet the unknown foot- 
step on the landing. He greeted the owner 
of that footstep; he stopped him; he per- 
suaded him to step into the opposite room. 
* You must be lonely, Mr. Gray, sitting by 


yourself. Come in and have an hour's talk. 
Come in. This way. The room is rather 
dark. Here is Mr. Langhorne, your over- 


head neighbor; whom you know; and here 
is Mr. Athelstan Arundel, whom you don’t 
know. Those who do know him like him, 
except for his virtue, which is ostentatious 
in one so young.” 

It was now nearly nine o'clock. The lam 
was not lit, and the room lay in twilight. tt 
is the favorite shade for ghosts. A ghost 
stood before Athelstan, and shook hands 
with him—the ghost of Mr. Dering. 

“I am happy,” the ghost held out his 
hand, ‘‘to make your acquaintanée, Mr. 
Arundel. An old man, like myself, makes 
acquatntances, but not friends. His for 
new friendships is gone. Still, the Id 
may be full of pleasant acquaintances.” 

He sat down, taking a chair in the window; 
the shade of the curtain fell upon his face 
so mg nothing could be seen but a white 
circle. 

** Let us have candles, Freddy,” said Athel- 
stan. 

**By all means.” Freddy lit a lamp on the 
table and two candles on the mantel-shelf. 
By their light the lineaments and figure of 
the ghost came out more distinctly. Athel- 
stan gazed on it with bewilderment; his 
head went round; he closed his eyes; he 
tried to pull himself together. 

He sat up; he drank half a glass of whiskey 
and soda; fhe stared steadily at the figure he 
had not seen for eight years, since— Good 
heavens! and this man had done it himself! 
And he was as mad as a hatter. 

Mr. Edmund Gray looked serenely cheer- 
ful. He lay back in the long chair, his feet 
extended and crossed; his elbows on the 
arms of the chair, his finger-tips touching; 
his face was wreathed with smiles; he } 
as if he had always found the world the best 
of all possible worlds. 

Athelstan heard nothing of what was said. 
His old friend Freddy Carstone was talk 
in his light and airy way, as if nothing at 


mattered. He was not ex to say any- 
thing. Freddy liked to do all the talking 
for himself. refore he sat watching a man 


under an illusion so extraordinary that it 
made him another man. Nothing was 
changed in him—neither features nor voice 
nor dress—yet he was another man. ‘‘ Why,” 
asked Atheistan, “‘why did he write that 
check for seven hundred and twenty 
pounds?” 

Presently Freddy stopped talking, and Mr. 
Edmund Gray took up the conversation. 
What he said—the doctrines which be ad- 
vanced—we know already. ‘‘And these 
things,” said Athelstan to himself, ‘‘ from 
those lips! Is it ble?” 

At ten o'clock Mr. Edmund Gray rose. He 
had to write a letter; he prayed to be ex- 
cused. He offered his hand again to Athel- 
stan. ‘‘ Good-night, sir,” he said. ‘‘ To the 
pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“Have we never met before, Mr. Gray?” 
Athelstan asked. 

“I think not. I should remember you, 
Mr. Arundel, I am sure,” Mr. Gray replied, 
politely. ‘ Besides, 1 never forget a face. 
And yours is new to me. Good-night, sir.” 


(vO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Does any person suppose that Ivory Soap is expensive and there- 
fore only suitable for cleansing the more delicate household articles 


and garments? 


Those who have tested it have found that there is a double 


economy in its general use. 


A cake of Ivory Soap will do more work’ 


than a cake of the ordinary, poorly made, highly chemicalled soaps, 
and it will save five times the difference in price. 
Corvricut 1892, sy Tux Procrer & Gamare Co. 
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Thomas W. Higginson’s Essays. 


Concerninc ALL or Us. With 
Portrait. 16imo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


There is so much amiable optimism containe. 
in these papers that they are well calculated to 
produce a cheerful frame of mind in their rea:!- 
ers. ... Their reasonableness is their mer: , 
and they are distinguished by a ripeness of rc 
flection and temperateness of judgment that are 
fortunately within reach of every average m<.1 
and woman.—W. Y. Evening Post. 

Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 
sound and simple philosophy of life to show off 
his fine literary culture. The one makes him 
worth reading— strong, open-minded, and 
wholesome; the other gives him graces of 
form, style, and literary attraction in great va- 
riety.—Jndependent, N.Y. 


WomMeEN AND MEN. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 Oo. 


These essays are replete with common-sense 
ideas, expressed in well-chosen language, and 
reflect on every page the humor, wit, wisdom 
of the author.—. Y. Sun, 

Bright, suggestive, practical, and charming, 
and the work is sure to be widely popular.— 
Interior, 

Delightfully clever. . . . Perfect examples of 
what the short essay on a social subject should 
be.—Soston Transcript. 

The papers have not only the merit of 
brevity, but they are bright, witty, graceful, 
and interesting. They are such papers as 
women delight to read, and men will enjoy 
them quite as much.—Critic, N. Y. 
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on pre st any part of the Drited Staten, Canada, 
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